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A STRONG protest has been made by several distin- 
guished members of the Advisory Board of the James- 
town Exposition against what they characterize as! the 
“perversion” of that interesting enterprise, or its “diversion 
to the service of militarism.” The exposition will be held 
| to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the settlement of 
Jamestown, the first English colony in America. Virginia 
originated the idea, and the whole country, including Con- 
gress, responded sympathetically. No one thought that the 
exposition would be—what the directors now say it will be 
—‘“primarily a military and naval” display. The literature 
of the company contains this statement: 

The genius of the great American Republic having al- 
ways been one of peace, it is peculiarly fitting that the 
celebration of the event from which the nation has grown 
should be dignified by this mighty convocation of fighting 
men and material; for the close intermingling of the forces 
which make for war, the camaraderie which obtains on 
such occasions, and the friendships made are potent and, 
it may be, determining factors in avoiding international com- 
plications in the future. 

In the published list of attractions and spectacular fea- 
tures nearly one-half bear on military and naval subjects. 
The protestants—and among them are Cardinal Gibbons, 

Dr. Edward E. Hale, Dr. Carroll D. Wright, Miss Jane 

PY Addams, Edwin L. Mead—declare that this is incompatible 

with the spirit of Americanism and with the idea of many 

of those who accept membership on the Advisory Board. 
The document they published says in part: 

That an international naval and military celebration 
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was to have conspicuous place in the exposition’s program, 
as provided for by Congress in granting aid for that pur- 
pose in 1905, was well known, and was conventionally proper ; 
but the purpose to make this great exposition primarily a 
naval and military spectacle, to intoxicate the American peo- 
ple for six months by a “great living picture of war with 
all its enticing splendors,” encouraging the notion that war 
is a thing of splendor, a pageant and a game, instead of 
a horror, and today almost invariably crime, was not known, 
was not avowed and has clearly been a gradually evolving 
purpose, whose carrying out, as now advertised, can only 
work immense mischief to the country. We solemnly pro- 
test against it. 

We wish to say, quite independently of any general 
feeling about all this extravagant militarism, that the re- 
production in Hampton Roads on such an occasion of one 
of the tragic battles of our Civil War, as a spectacle to at- 
tract and amuse a crowd of careless spectators, is a thing 
greatly to be deprecated. These are not memories which 
it is wise to freshen in the minds of our people. We 
trust that the recent intimation that this feature of the pro- 
gram will be abandoned is warranted. This, however, is 
a comparatively trivial thing. The thing of moment is that 
the whole general character and proportion of the program 
for this great exposition have undergone a thorough trans- 
formation, from a central purpose which was fitting and in- 
spiring to a dominant end which is not fitting and is a men- 
ace to the true interest of the Republic. 

The protest has elicited a few favorable comments in 
the daily press, but the majority of the newspapers cannot 
be said to be in sympathy with the signers. Some dis- 
tinctly evade the issue, and others attempt to minimize the 
importance and moral effect of the military features—naval 
parade, reproductions of famous battles, and so on. It is 
plain, however, that these are not really opposed to mili- 
tarism and would offer no objection to what most lovers 
of peace would consider as an unquestionable perversion 
of the exposition. The notion that magnificent military 
displays tend to promote peace and sentiments of good will 
and amity is decidedly novel and curious. Most psycholo- 
gists, educators and moralists think it utterly paradoxical 
and contrary to all experience. 
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Reform in Politics and Legislation 


Secretary Root’s impressive warning to the states with 
reference to the inevitable extension of the power of the 
federal government, in the event of the states failing to 
exercise their powers and to perform their duties toward 
the people, is still under general discussion. In connec- 
tion with it it is natural to study with attention the guber- 
natorial messages to the legislatures now in session, the 
legislation proposed or pending, and the problems recog- 
nized as demanding solution by state action. 

An examination of these things shows that the spirit 
of reform is abroad in all the states of the Union. Even 
the most conservative governors and legislatures have been 
proposing and debating changes of an “advanced” char- 
acter in a number of directions. Some have to do with 
elections and campaigns and party organization ; others with 
taxation, corporate activity and wealth-making, and still oth- 
ers with moral and social questions. 

It is hardly necessary to set forth in detail the recom- 
mendations of the state executives; a few will serve as il- 
lustrations of the prevailing tendency and spirit. 

The Governors of New York, Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Minnesota and some other states favor state rail- 
road legislation modeled upon the new federal “railroad 
rate” act. They would prohibit and guard against in state 
commerce what the federal law prohibits and guards against 
in interstate commerce. 

Several governors advocate reduction of railroad fares 
to the two-cent a mile basis, legislation against lobbying, 
restriction of child labor, prohibition of passes by trans- 
portation companies, etc. Two of these favor progressive 
taxation of incomes and inheritances—this being the most 
radical of the current proposals. 

Primary law reform is a live issue in several states. 
The tendency is more and more to do away with conven- 
tions—too often controlled by machines—and substitute di- 
rect nomination by the people, either at primaries properly 
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regulated by law, or by petition. Greater simplicity in bal- 
lot laws is urged by Governor Hughes and several other 
executives. The aim is to do away entirely with the “cir- 
cle” at the top, which gives the unthinking, narrow partisan 
a great advantage over the independent or the discrimin- 
ating partisan, and print the names of candidates alphabet- 
ically under the designation of the office for which they stand. 


Marriage and divorce reform, suppression of gambling, 
better regulation of banking to prevent fraud and embez- 
zlement, pure food, prison reform, are among the other 
recommendations of the executives. Scores of bills have 
already been introduced on these classes of subjects, and 
doubtless not a few of them will be enacted into law. Gov- 
ernor Hughes has made a deep impression on the whole 
country by the character of his utterances, and much ex- 
cellent work is expected of him. He has announced that 
in the event of any difficulty with the legislature he will 
“appeal to the people” directly, stating his position and that 
of the legislature and asking the public to judge between 
them. This is better than private conferences with legisla- 
tors, party leaders and bosses, and the use of patronage. 


Governor Cummins, of Ohio, one of the progressive 
and active executives, in addition to a number of state re- 
forms, advocates certain important federal changes! A 
lengthy discussion of the general political and industrial sit- 
uation leads him to conclusions which he briefly sums up 
as follows: 


I, for one, stand clearly and unequivocally for amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States; for an 
amendment that will give the voters a chance to say, directly, 
who their senator shall be; for an amendment that will 
give the voters a chance to say, directly, who their Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be; for an amendment that 
will give the interstate commerce clause scope enough to 
enable Congress to control and regulate things which the 
developments of commerce have nationalized ; for an amend- 
ment that will allow Congress to unify our marriage and 
divorce laws. 
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Railroads, Labor and Commerce 


The whole question of federal control and regulation 
of railroads engaged in interstate commerce—that is, of the 
limit of the power of Congress in the premises and the defi- 
nition of commerce—is involved in two cases which have 
been decided against the government by District Court 
judges. The cases turned on the constitutionality of the 
“employers’ liability act,” passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

That act made the railroads, as employers, responsible 
for accidents to employes when caused by the inefficiency 
of officers or other employes or by defective equipment. 
It is regarded as one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation of the notable session of 1905-6. It is based on the 
theory that the power to regulate commerce includes the 
power to regulate the relations between the employers and 
men engaged in such commerce or operating the instrumen- 
talities of it. 

But the two judges alluded to decided almost simulta- 
neously that the act was invalid—that is, that Congress had 
no authority under the commerce clause of the Constitution 
to enact an employers’ liability law. The reasoning is the 
same in both opinions. Judge McCall of the District Court 
for Kentucky wrote as follows: 

I am unable to bring my mind to the conclusion that 
the liability of a common carrier to its employes for inju- 
ries is interstate commerce or commerce of any character 
within the meaning of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. My conclusion is that Congress is not authorized under 
that clause to enact this legislation, for the reason that the re- 
lation of common carriers engaged in interstate trade or com- 
merce to their employes, and their liability to them in dam- 
ages for injuries sustained in their employment as the result 
of the negligence of any of its officers, agents or employes or 
by reason of any defect or insufficiency due to its negligence 
in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, 
way or works, is not commerce within the meaning of the 
Constitution. But if it were, the act does not undertake 
to regulate this relation or liability, but simply announces 
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a new law on torts, limited to a special class of those engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

What, it is asked, would be the effect of this decision, 
if upheld by the Supreme Court, on the pure food act and 
the meat inspection act and on the proposed national child 
labor laws? The decisions have been attacked in several 
newspapers as “reactionary,” and the Department of Jus- 
tice will strenuously combat them on appeal. 


9, flag 
A New German Reichstag and New 


Tendencies 


A dispute between the German emperor and the ma- 
jority of the Reichstag over a colossal war budget led the 
emperor to exercise his constitutional prerogative and dis- 
solve the Reichstag. The issue, on the surface, was insig- 
nificant. The government asked for some $7,000,000 for 
the maintenance of a force of 12,000 troops in Southwest- 
ern Africa, where the natives have rebelled against Ger- 
man authority, while the Reichstag thought $3,000,000 suf- 
ficient and demanded a reduction of the garrison. After a 
long and breezy debate the government suffered defeat, the 
majority against it being made up of the Center (the Cath- 
olic party), the Social Democrats, the Poles and a minor 
group. There was nothing common between the Center and 
the Social Democrats—except for the moment, their oppo- 
sition to the government. The latter have always been a 
thorn in the emperor’s side, while the former party has for 
years given the government valuable and indispensable sup- 
port. 

The Center was not, at bottom, opposed to the emperor’s 
naval expansion, colonial and foreign policies, Its action 
on the colonial military eestimates was surprising to many 
as was the government’s apparent eagerness to part com- 
pany with it and order new elections. The explanation is 
said to be this—the government, nationalist and Protestant, 
was weary of the influence and power wielded by the Cath- 
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olic party, the strongest in the Reichstag, and was deter- 
mined to bring about a readjustment of forces. The time 
seemed opportune and on the issue of anti-clerical domina- 
tion all the liberal and nationalist groups would stand with 
the government. 

There were eleven groups in the Reichstag, and all but 
two were weak and heterogeneous. The Center and the So- 
cial Democrats (the two exceptions) together controlled the 
new Reichstag and this fact compelled the government to 
dissolve that body and appeal to the country. It needed a 
new majority. How was one to be obtained; how formed? 
Since the elections of 1903 the Socialists had made new 
converts and improved their organization. The Liberals 
had steadily Jost ground, as their platform was devoid of 
attractive features from the standpoint of labor and the 
lower middle classes 

The government feared the Social Democracy more than 
it did the Center, and, in order to win supporters, it made 
vague promises of economic and political reform. It mani- 
fested unusual friendship for the Liberal and Radical par- 
ties, and declared that the changed conditions in the empire 
rendered it possible and desirable that these parties should 
combine with the Conservatives and espouse the patriotic 
and moderate policies of the government. Chancellor von 
Buelow and the colonial director, Herr Dernberg, took an 
active part in the campaign, defended naval and colonial 
expansion, and declared that opposition to such expansion 
was Opposition to national prosperity and progress. Toward 
the close of the contest, which was rather uneventful, the 
fire of the government was concentrated on the Socialists. 

The result of the elections appears to have justified 
the government’s course. The Center party held its own, 
but the Socialists, for the first time in a decade, actually 
lost ground instead of making the further gains which they 
fully expected. Their reverses surprised everybody, even 
the government, and apparently the Liberals and Radicals 
gained what the Socialists lost. In short, there has been, 
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it would seem, something of a Liberal revival in Germany, 
and the government is hoping to profit by it. The new 
Reichstag, at least on colonial and “world-politics” ques- 
tions, will have a majority without the Centerists, and if a 
split in that party occurs, as is probable, the government’s 
position will be much strengthened. But whether the gov- 
ernment is prepared to make material concessions to lib- 
eral sentiment along political lines, only time can tell. 


The Church-State Conflict in France 


In the words of Clemenceau, the premier of France, 
that Republic is passing through a crisis that can be com- 
pared only with the crisis of the terrible days of 1870, the 
days of the war with Germany and the Commune. The 
Vatican and the French government are at war, and while 
the Pope is without temporal power, his hostilities are none 
the less to be feared. They involve the danger of civil strife 
in France, attacks on the government by the clergy and the 
faithful Catholic lay elements, and perhaps attempts to un- 
dermine the existence of the Republic. 

The conflict is the direct result of the law passed in 1905 
for the separation of church and state. The terms of that 
law were not satisfactory to Rome, but the present French 
ministry, unlike that of Emil Combes, the aggressive anti- 
clerical, interpreted it in a sense favorable to religious lib- 
erty and toleration, and hoped that the Vatican would finally 
accept it. 

On the eve of its taking full legal effect the Vatican 
startled France and the world by declaring that it could 
not recognize such a law and would forbid all French priests 
and lay Catholics to submit to its regulations and restric- 
tions or accept any of its privileges (such as the state pen- 
sions for the clergy, the use of buildings, etc.). More, the 
Vatican enjoined general resistance to the law,—the resist- 
ance, however, to be passive. The government, though 
startled and disappointed, admitted the right of the Vati- 
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can to reject the law of 1905 so far as it related to the regu- 
lation of the property interests of the church and public 
worship. It pointed out that the Vatican could avoid fric- 
tion by availing itself or permitting the French Catholics 
to avail themselves of an earlier and general law in regard 
to public meetings. By the terms of that law, two citizens, 
lay or clerical, might apply for permission to use the churches 
for religious services, and such application was sufficient for 
a year. The government made it clear that it had no in- 
tention of making war on religion or interfering with free 
worship. It did not wish to close the churches. 


But the Vatican promptly vetoed even this modus vi- 
vendi, Neither priests nor laymen, it said, could be per- 
mitted to make humiliating applications under a law deal- 
ing with ordinary public meetings. This made the situa- 
tion serious, and threatened to precipitate disorder and vio- 
lence. The government could not tolerate defiance of law 
at the command of “a foreign power,” yet, on the other hand, 
it was unwilling to act the part of a persecutor of devout 
men and women. New legislation was necessary to meet 
the unforeseen developments. 

A bill amending the separation law has since been 
passed by Parliament. It is no more satisfactory to the 
Vatican than the other statutes, and the dead-lock has not 
been relieved. 

How the great controversy will finally be adjusted it is 
impossible to foretell. The Pope is ready to accept the “Amer- 
ican” policy of “a free church in a free state.” To disestab- 
lishment he is no longer opposed in principle. What he con- 
tinues to oppose is lay supremacy in church matters, non- 
recognition of the church hierarchy, and the imposition by 
the state of certain restrictions upon the use of the prop- 
erty that has belonged to the church. The government, 
on its part, fully accepts the principle of freedom of con- 
science and worship, but it insists that Church property 
should be held and used in strict conformity to French law. 
Many of the Catholics sympathize with the government 
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and believe that the Vatican has gone too far and taken 
an untenable position. In England, Italy, Germany and the 
United States the feeling among impartial observers is that 
the French government has acted with moderation and pru- 
dence. In all probability, however, certain further conces- 
sions will be found necessary, and the American treatment 
of church property offers an example that may eventually 
be followed in France. At present, unfortunately, the reac- 
tionary parties identify the policy of the Vatican with hos- 
tility to the principle of Republicanism. 


dag 
The Jamaica Earthquake and Anglo-American 


Relations 


It is unfortunate that the calamity which overwhelmed 
Kingston and brought so much suffering, loss and misery 
should have threatened, even for a brief space of time, to 
cause misunderstanding between the British and the Ameri- 
can peoples. That the misunderstanding has been averted is 
one of the clearest and strongest proofs of the radical im- 
provements which have taken place, in a decade or so, in the 
relations between these two great nations, bound together 
by so many moral, social and historic ties. 

It is not difficult to imagine the strain, the caustic re- 
marks, the angry and bitter comments, that such an inci- 
dent as the Swettenham-Davis exchange of notes would 
have provoked a dozen years ago. Today public opinion 
in both countries is anxious to obliterate the unpleasant im- 
pression of the “closed episode.” Indeed, there is abund- 
ant cause for congratulation in the sanity, good sense and 
good humor which the press and the leaders of public opin- 
ion so naturally and spontaneously displayed. 

The facts admitted of little doubt or controversy. The 
need for relief was so great in stricken Kingston after the 
earthquake that Rear-Admiral Davis, with no other thought 
than humanity, hastened to land American marines for the 
purpose of protecting life and property, preventing looting 
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and crime, and relieving distress. The form and ceremo- 
nial preliminaries of ordinary diplomatic intercourse could 
not be vigorously observed. But Governor Swettenham of 
Jamaica saw fit to resent the prompt action of the Ameri- 
can admiral and requested him to re-embark his marines. 
The letter in which this singular request was made was 
flippant and offensive; but the British government and 
press were the first to deplore the Governor’s blunder, apol- 
ogize for it and assure the United States that Swettenham 
misrepresented the feelings of the British people. 

In continental Europe some injudicious newspapers 
indulged in foolish quasi-humorous references to Ameri- 
can “arrogance,” to Admiral Davis’ alleged attempt to 
apply the Monroe Doctrine to Jamaica under the guise of 
humanitarian service. These far-fetched observations were 
treated in England with the contempt they merited. 

On the whole, therefore, the regrettable incident served 
to emphasize the mutual confidence, sympathy and respect 
which the two nations feel. The Kingston disaster con- 
tinues to appeal to American sympathy, and the narrow- 
mindedness of a few persons in office temporarily has not 
checked the generous response of our people to the great 
need of the victims of nature’s disturbances. 


ee) 
England and a Channel Tunnel 


A bill has been introduced in the British Parliament 
authorizing the construction of a “channel tunnel,” or a sub- 
marine passage connecting Calais and Dover. The project 
is a magnificent one, and revives one that was discussed 
in the years 1882-3 of the last century. At that time mili- 
tary opinion in England was a unit in opposition to the 
scheme. A tunnel, it was held, would destroy the “insu- 
larity” of Great Britain and expose her to the risks and 
dangers of invasion by French troops, or by the troops 
of other nations who might conquer France and plan a like 
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conquest of England. This opinion prevailed, and the project 
was abandoned. 

Today the situation from a military point of view is 
different from what it was in 1882. France and England are 
no longer “traditional enemies,” but good friends. The re- 
lations between them are excellent, and many believe that 
England would support France in a war of the latter with 
Germany. The danger of invasion is admitted to be purely 
theoretical and remote. 

Yet the project is even now encountering vigorous op- 
position in the military circles and in the press. It is argued 
that the advantages of a tunnel would not be great enough 
to outweigh its risks, small as they seem to be at present. 
Commerce and trade might be stimulated by a tunnel ; there 
would undoubtedly be a gain in tourist and other passenger 
traffic, since the expense would be reduced, time saved and 
the comfort of travel increased by the elmination of sea- 
sickness. It is admitted further that international inter- 
course, a liberalizing and cultural influence is promoted by 
everything that facilitates travel and communication. But 
national security, the objectors say, is paramount, and a 
country which has no great standing army and depends 
entirely upon her navy, should not, for the sake of material 
gain or comfort, weaken her defensive power in any de- 
gree whatever. 

There are, however, military men of high rank who, 
while agreeing with this view, contend that a channel tun- 
nel—a narrow passage, artificially ventilated and twenty-six 
miles long—cannot be considered as any possible factor in 
war. There would be fortifications at each end; the de- 
struction of either terminal would be an easy matter; the 
tunnel could be flooded “by the pressing of a button,” or 
deprived of ventilation. For these reasons these authori- 
ties are disposed to support the scheme as a great technical 
and commercial undertaking and a credit to the age. Finan- 
cial and industrial interests are backing it strongly, and it 
has many champions in Parliament. The outcome of the 
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d oe is uncertain. Defeat for the scheme 
seems probable, but success is by no means impossible. 


Pee) 
News Notes from Abroad 


The income for 1905-6 of charitable institutions with head- 
quarters in London is estimated at £7,533,252. 
* * * 


The Lord Mayor recently entertained 1,400 poor children in 
the Guildhall. 

* * * 

Teaching of Welsh—In respect of the controversy as to 
whether teaching of Welsh should be made compulsory in the 
public schools of Cardiff, a plebiscite of the ratepayers of the city 
was taken recently, when there voted—Against compulsory teach- 
ing, 7,187; for, 3,776. The counting of the votes was conducted 
by representatives of the Cardiff Cymmrodorion Society and the 
British League of Cardiff, who hold antagonistic views on the 
subject. Fewer than two-fifths of the ratepayers voted, and in 
not a single ward was there a majority for compulsory Welsh. 

* 7 7 


Saturday, December 29, was the anniversary of the birth of 
the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone and the statue in the Strand was 
decorated with floral tributes. 

» * + 

The Anglo-American Executive Committee for the Keats- 
Shelley memorial recently purchased the house in Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome, where Keats died. The price paid was £2,400, besides 
£240 already paid for the purchase option. A further sum of £1,600 
must be raised in order to free the house from mortgage. King 
Edward, the King of Italy, and President Roosevelt heartily sup- 
ported the scheme. It is hoped that within six months the books, 
manuscripts, portraits, and all mementoes of Keats and Shelley 
will be lodged in the house. The committee has also undertaken 
the perpetual care of the graves of the poets. 


Some Curious Information Desired by the English Courts.— 
The relations are wanted of Edith Goddard, who married in 1722; 
of Ann Mason, wife of James Mason, who died in 1776, and of 
Joseph Mason who is said to have been in London in 
1751; while information is sought as to the death of Mat- 
thew Gibson, of London, in 1792, and who was interested under the 
will of John Croger. Marian E. Dennis can hear of a bequest 
to her by a deceased friend and inquiry is made for Frances H. 
Fausset, who left her home twenty years ago. The descendants 
are wanted of Sarah Geary, or Geery, wife of Simon Bateman, 
who died in 1809; and 50,000 Austrian crowns are due to the de- 
scendants of G. C. Reithammer, who left Austria for England 
’ in 1839. 
. . * . 

The Salvation Army and Emigration—The annual gather- 
ing in connection with the Salvation Army’s Emigration Depart- 
ment was held recently at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
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street. In the past year about 13,000 persons have emigrated to 
Canada under the Salvation Army’s auspices, and in the year 
now opening the total will probably not fall short of 20,000 and 
may be considerably higher. “Colonel” D. C. Lamb, chief officer 
of the department, who presided, said he would concern himself 
not at all about the quantity but much about the quality of the 
people to be sent out. “Commissioner” Cadman, who last year 
took out three parties of 1,200 or 1,300 people each in the specially- 
chartered steamer Kensington, said that when folk decried emigra- 
tion and cried “back to the land,” he replied that that only meant 
“into the land on your back” for most people. Emigration was a 
good thing, if only for the change of climate and mingling of popu- 
lations which it involved. Some complained that the people leav- 
ing for Canada were the cream of the country, but it was better 
to take away the cream than let it turn sour. If they took off 
the top they let the bottom come up. People talked “bosh” about 
these things. There were a few millions of people here more than 
in present circumstances the country could support; while God 
had plenty of land elsewhere for these people to live and prosper 
on. Systematized, Christianized, Salvationized emigration was 
something to thank God for—not the old way of picking people 
up and dumping them down where they did not know what to do. 
The Government officials in Canada were delighted with the sam- 
ples the Salvation Army had sent out and wanted more.—From the 
London Times. 
* * * 

The Great Men of France.—The Petit Parisien has taken a 
plébiscite on the pre-eminence of great Frenchmen of the last cen- 
tury. Fifteen millions of answers have been received, and the re- 
sults have indicated the following preference: 

1. Pasteur. 2. Victor Hugo. 3. Gambetta. 4. Napoleon. I. 
5. Thiers. 6. Lazare Carnot. 7. Curie. 8. Dumas pére. 9. Dr. 
Roux. 10. Parmentier. 11. Ampére. 12. Brazza. 13. Zola. 14. 
Lamartine. 15. Arago. 16. Sarah Bernhardt. 17. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 18. MacMahon. 19. President Carnot. 20. Chevreul. 
21. Chateaubriand. 22. de Lesseps. 23. Michelet. 24. Jacquard. 
25. Jules Verne. 26. President Loubet. 27. Denfert-Rochereau. 


From Punch 


There is no doubt, a correspondent points out, that the Lords 
are now really frightened, and, in support of his contention, he 
mentions how few of them are now to be seen walking about in 
their coronets and robes. They are skulking in mufti. 


We are sorry to have to record a grave set-back to Humour. 
President Roosevelt’s order making Comic Spelling compulsory 
has been revoked. 

. * ” 

Lord Turnour, the eldest son of the Earl of Winterton, upon 
arriving at New York, announced that he was not looking for an 
American heiress. At this, we understand, the long queue of 
heiresses outside his Lordship’s hotel slowly broke up and went 
quietly home. 




















I. The Cotswolds* 


By Katharine Lee Bates 
Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. 


ATE in the afternoon we started out from Stratford for 
L a peep at the Cotswolds, swelling downs that belong 
in the main to Oxfordshire, although, as our drive soon re- 
vealed to us. Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Northampton- 
shire and even Worcestershire all come in for a share of 
these pastoral uplands. It is in the Cotswolds, not far from 
the estuary of the Severn, that the Thames rises and flows 
modestly through Oxfordshire, which lies wholly within its 
upper valley, to become the commerce-laden river that takes 
majestic course through the heart of London. 

We were still in the Shakespeare country, for his rest- 
less feet must often have roved these breezy wilds, famous 
since ancient days for hunts and races. “I am glad to see you, 
good Master Slender,” says genial Master Page. And young 
Master Slender, with his customary tact, replies: “How does 
your fallow greyhound, sir? I heard say he was outrun on 
Costol.” Whereupon Master Page retorts a little stiffly: “It 
could not be judged, sir,” and Slender chuckles: “You'll not 


*This is the fourth of a series entitled “A Reading Journey 
in English Counties” which will appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN from 
December to May. The journey begins with the Border and Lake 
Country and concludes with Cornwall at the southwestern extremity 
of England. The articles which have already appeared are “The 
Border” and “The Lake Country,” December; “Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Staffordshire,” January; “Warwickshire,” February. 
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confess ; you'll not confess.” Why could it not be judged? 
For one of the delights of the Cotswold hunt—so hunters 
say—is the clear view on this open tableland of the strain- 
ing pack. Shakespeare knew well the “gallant chiding” of 
the hounds,—how, when they “spend their mouths,” 


“Echo replies 
As if another chase were in the skies.” 

Here he may have seen his death-pressed hare, “poor 
Wat,” try to baffle his pursuers and confuse the scent by 
running among the sheep and deer and along the banks 
“where earth-delving conies keep.” 

Still about our route clung, like a silver mist, Shake- 
speare traditions. In the now perished church of Ludding- 
ton, two miles south of Stratford, the poet, it is said, married 
Anne Hathaway ; but the same bridal is claimed for the ven- 
erable church of Temple Grafton, about a mile distant, and 
again for the neighboring church of Billesley. Long Mars- 
ton, “Dancing Marston,” believes its sporting-ground was 
in the mind of the prentice playwright, a little homesick yet 
in London, when he wrote: 


“The Nine-Men’s Morris is filled up with mud; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable.” 

At Lower Quinton stands an old manor-house of whose 
library—such is the whisper that haunts its folios—Will 
Shakespeare was made free. A happy picture that—of an 
eager lad swinging across the fields and leaping stiles to enter 
into his paradise of books. 

We were well into Gloucestershire before this, that 
tongue of Gloucestershire which runs up almost to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and were driving on in the soft twilight, now 
past the old-time Common Fields with their furlongs divided 
by long balks ; now over rolling reaches crossed by low stone 
walls, of sheep-walk and water-meadow and wheat-land, 
with here and there a fir plantation or a hazel covert; now 
through a strange grey hamlet built of the native limestone. 
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Our road was gradually rising, and just before nightfall we 
came into Chipping Campden, most beautiful of the old Cots- 
wold towns We had not dreamed that England held its 
like,—one long, wide, stately street, bordered by silent fronts 
of great stone houses, with here and there the green of mant- 
ling ivy, but mainly with only the rich and changeful color- 
ing of the stone itself, grey in shadow, golden in the sun. 
Campden was for centuries a famous center of the wool 
trade; the Cotswolds served it as a broad grazing-ground 
whose flocks furnished wool for the skilful Flemish weavers ; 
its fourteenth century Woolstapler’s Hall still stands; its 
open market-house, built in 1624 midway of the mile-long 
street, is one of its finest features ; its best-remembered name 
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is that of William Grevel, described on his monumental brass 
(1401) as “Flower of the Wool-merchants of all England.” 
He bequeathed a hundred marks toward the building of the 
magnificent church, which stood complete, as we see it now, 
in the early fifteenth century. Its glorious tower, tall and 
light, yet not too slender, battlemented, turreted, noble in 
all its proportions, is a Cotswold landmark. As we were 
feasting our eyes, after an evening stroll, upon the sym- 
metries of that grand church, wonderfully impressive as it 
was, towering in the faint moonlight above a group of 
strange, pagoda-roofed buildings, its chimes rang out a series 
of sweet old tunes, all the more poignantly appealing in that 
the voices of those ancient bells were thin and tremulous, 
and now and then a note was missed. 

The fascinations of this lonely old town held us the 
summer day long. We must needs explore the church in- 
terior, which has suffered at the hands of the restorer; yet 
its chancel brasses, wrought with figures of plump wool- 
staplers, their decorous and comely dames, and their kneel- 
ing children, reward close survey. I especially rejoiced in 
one complacent burgher, attended by three wimpled wives, 
and a long row of sons and daughters all of the same size. 
There is a curious chapel, too, where we came upon the sec- 
ond Viscount Campden, in marble shroud and coronet, cere- 
moniously handing, with a most cynical and unholy expres- 
sion, his lady from the sepulchre. There was a ruined guild- 
hall to see, and some ancient almshouses of distinguished 
beauty. As we looked, an old man came feebly forth and 
bowed his white head on the low enclosing wall in an attitude 
of grief or prayer. We learned later that one of the inmates 
had died that very hour. We went over the works of the 
new Guild of Handicraft, an attempt to realize, here in the 
freshness of the wolds, the ideals of Ruskin and Morris. We 
cast wistful eyes up at Dover’s Hill, on whose level summit 
used to be held at Whitsuntide the merry Cotswold Games. 
“Heigh for Cotswold!” But it was the hottest day of the 
summer, and we contented ourselves with the phrase. 
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Other famous Cotswold towns are “Stow-on-the-Wold, 
where the wind blows cold;” Northleach in the middle of 
the downs, desolate now, but once full of the activities of 
those wool-merchants commemorated by quaint brasses in 
the splendid church—brasses which show them snugly at 
rest in their furred gowns, with feet comfortably planted on 
stuffed woolpack or the fleecy back of a sheep, or, more 
precariously, on a pair of shears; Burford, whose High 
Street and church are as noteworthy as Campden’s own; 
Winchcombe, once a residence of the Mercian kings and a 
famous shrine of pilgrimage; Cirencester, the “Capital of 
the Cotswolds,” built above a ruined Roman city and possess- 
ing a church of surpassing richness. How we longed for 
months of free-footed wandering over these exhilarating up- 
lands with their grey settlements like chronicles writ in 
stones! But Father Time was shaking his hour-glass just 
behind us, in his marplot fashion, and since it had to be a 
choice, we took the evening train to Chipping Norton. 

I regret to say that Chipping Norton, the highest town 
in Oxfordshire, showed little appreciation of the compliment. 
It was not easy to find lodging and wellnigh impossible to 
get carriage conveyance back to Campden the next day. It 
is a thriving town, ranking third in the county, and turns 
out a goodly supply of leather gloves and the “Chipping Nor- 
ton tweeds.” The factory folk were, many of them, having 
their holiday just then; their friends were coming for the 
week-end and had one and all, it would seem, set their hearts 
on being entertained by a Saturday drive; the only victoria 
for hire in the place was going to Oxford to bring an invalid 
lady home; altogether the hostlers washed their hands— 
merely in metaphor—of the two gad-abouts who thought 
Chipping Norton not good enough to spend Sunday in. Be- 
fore we slept, however, we had succeeded in engaging, at 
different points, a wagonette, a gaunt horse and a bashful 
boy, and the combination stood ready for us at nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

Meanwhile we had seen the chief sights of this ancient 
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town, whose name is equivalent to Market Norton. Its one 
wide street, a handsome, tree-shadowed thoroughfare with 
the Town Hall set like an island in its midst, runs up the 
side and along the brow of a steep plateau. A narrow way 
plunges down from this central avenue and passes a seven- 
gabled row of delectable almshouses, dated 1640. Indeed, 
no buildings in these Midland counties have more architec- 
tural charm than such antique shelters for indigent old age. 
The abrupt lane leads to a large grey church, square-towered 
and perpendicular, like the church of Chipping Campden, but 
with a few Early English traces. Its peculiar feature is 
the glass clerestory,—great square windows divided from 
one another by the pillars of the nave. The sexton opened 
the doors for us so early that we had leisure to linger a little 
before the old altar-stone with its five crosses, St. Mary’s ban- 
ner bordered with her own blue, the warrior pillowed on his 
helmet and praying his last prayer beside his lady whose 
clasped hands, even in the timeworn alabaster, have a dimpled, 
chubby, coaxing look; and those characteristic merchant 
brasses, the men in tunics with close sleeves and girdles, 
one of them standing with each foot on a woolpack, the 
women in amazing head-dresses, “horned” and “pediment- 
ed,” and all the work so carefully and elaborately wrought 
that the Cotswold brasses are authorities for the costume of 
the period. 

One of the main objects of this expedition, however, 
was the drive back over the hills with their far views of 
down and wold to whose vegetation the limestone imparts a 
peculiar tint of blue. We deviated from the Campden road 
to see the Rollright Stones, a hoary army with their leader 
well in advance. He, the King Stone, is across the War- 
wickshire line, but, curiously enough, a little below the sum- 
mit which looks out over the Warwickshire plain. This mon- 
olith eight or nine feet high, fantastically suggests a huge 
body drawn back as if to brace itself against the fling of 
some tremendous curse. The tale tells how, in those good 
old times before names and dates had to be remembered, a 
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petty chief, who longed to extend his sway over all Britain, 
had come thur far on his northward march. But here, when 
he was almost at the crest of the hill—when seven strides 
more would have brought him where he could see the War- 
wickshire village of Long Compton on the other side, out 
popped an old witch, as wicked as a thorn-bush, with the cry: 


“Tf Long Compton thou canst see, 
King of England thou shalt be.” 
On bounded the chief—what were seven steps to reach 
a throne !—but the wooded summit still shutting off his view, 
rose faster than he, and again the eldritch screech was heard: 


“Rise up, stick! stand still, stone! 
King of England thou shalt be none.” 

And there he stands to this day, even as the spell froze 
him, while the sorceress, disguised as an elder tree, keeps 
watch over her victim. The elves steal out from a hole in 
the bank on moonlight nights and weave their dances round 
him. No matter how securely the children of the neighbor- 
hood fit a flat stone over the hole at bedtime, every morning 
finds it thrust aside. We would not for the world have taken 
liberties with that fairy portal, but if we had been sure 
which of the several elder trees was the witch, we might 
have cut at her with our penknives and seen—it is averred 
by many—as her sap began to flow and her strength to fail, 
the contorted stone strain and struggle to free itself from 
the charm. And had we seen that, I am afraid we should 
forthwith have desisted from our hacking and taken to our 
heels. As it was the place had an uncanny feel, and we went 
back into Oxfordshire some eighty yards to review the main 
body of the army. 


“a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor.” 
These mysterious monuments, which in the day of the Ven- 
erable Bede were no less remarkable than Stonehenge, have 
been ravaged by time, but some sixty of them—their magic 
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baffles an exact count—remain. Grey Druid semblances, 
heathen to the core, owl-faced, monkey-faced, they stand in 
a great, ragged circle, enclosing a clump of firs. Deeply 
sunken in the ground, they are of uneven height ; some barely 
peep above the surface; the tallest rises more than seven 
feet ; some lie prone; some bend sideways; all have an as- 
pect of extreme antiquity, a perforated, worm-eaten look the 
reverse of prepossessing. But our visit was ill-timed. If 
we had had the hardihood to climb up to that wind-swept 
waste at midnight, we should have seen those crouching gob- 
lins spring erect, join hands and gambol around in an un- 
gainly ring, trampling down the thistles and shocking every 
church spire in sight. At midnight of All Saints they make 
a mad rush down the hillside for their annual drink of water 
at a spring below. 

The antiquaries who hold that these strange stones were 
erected not as a Druid temple, nor as memorials of victory, 
nor for the election and inauguration of primitive kings, but 
for sepulchral purposes, rest their case largely on the Whis- 
pering Knights. This third group is made up of five stones 
which apparently once formed a cromlech and may have 
been originally covered with a mound. They are some quar- 
ter of a mile behind the circle—a bad quarter of a mile 
I found it as I struggled across the rugged moor knee-deep 
in rank clover and other withering weeds. Just before me 
would fly up partridges with a startled whirr, hovering so 
near in their bewilderment that I could almost have knocked 
a few of them down with my parasol, if that had appealed 
to me as a pleasant and friendly thing to do. For this was 
a “cover,” destined to give a few of Blake’s and Shelley’s 
countrymen some autumn hours of brutalizing sport. 


“Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain doth tear. 
A skylark wounded in the wing; 
A cherubim doth cease to sing.” 


The Five Knights lean close together, yet without 
touching, enchanted to stone in the very act of whispering 
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treason against their ambitious chief. They whisper still 
under the elder tree, and often will a lass laboring in the 
barley fields slip away from her companions at dusk to beg 
the Five Knights to whisper her an answer to the question 
of her heart. I walked back, having hit on a path, in com- 
pany with a rustic harvester, whose conversation was con- 
fined to telling me five times over, in the stubborn, half- 
scared tone of superstition, that while the other elders are 
laden with white berries, this elder always bears red; and 
the collie wagged his tail, and the donkey wagged his ears, 
in solemn confirmation. 

The wagonette gathered us in again, and soon we passed, 
not far from the fine Elizabethan mansion known as Chas- 
tleton House, the Four-Shire Stone, a column marking the 
meeting-point of Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire. Our route lay for a while in 
Gloucestershire. As our shy young driver refreshed our 
skeleton steed, which had proved a good roadster, with 
gruel, that favorite beverage of English horses, at Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh, another little grey stone town wtih open mar- 
ket-hall, we noted a building marked P. S. A. and learned 
it was a workingman’s club, or something of that nature, 
and that the cabalistic initials stood for Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon. We changed horses at Campden, did our duty 
by the inevitable cold joints, and drove up to Fish Inn, with 
its far outlook, and thence down into the fertile Vale of 
Evesham. We had not been ready to say with Richard II, 

“IT am a stranger here in Glostershire; 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 

Draw out our miles and make them wearisome,” 
but we found a new pleasure in the smiling welcome of 
gardened Worcestershire. The charming village of Broad- 
way, beloved of artists, detained us for a little, and at Eve- 
sham, even more attractive with its beautiful bell-tower, 
its Norman gateway and cloister arch—lovely relics of its 
ruined abbey—and with its obelisk-marked battlefield where 
fell Simon de Montfort, “the most peerless man of his time 
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for valor, personage, and wisdom,” we brought our driving- 
tour in the Midlands to a close. 


II. Oxford 


Shakespeare’s frequent horseback journeys from Lon- 
don to Stratford, and from Stratford to London, must have 
made him familiar with the county of Oxfordshire. He 
would have seen its northern uplands sprinkled over with 
white-fleeced sheep of the pure old breed, sheep so large 
that their mutton is too fat for modern palates; a smaller 
sheep, yielding inferior wool, is fast supplanting the original 
Cotswold. He would not have met upon the downs those 
once so frequent passengers, the Flemish merchants with 
their trains of sumpter mules and pack-horses, bound for 
Chipping Campden or some other market where woo] might 
be “cheapened” in the way of bargaining, for by Shake- 
speare’s day the cloth-making industry in the valley of the 
Stroud Water, Gloucestershire, had attained to such a flour- 
ishing condition that the export of raw material was for- 
bidden. 

It is not likely that his usual route would have given 
him the chance to refresh himself with Banbury cakes at 
Banbury and, profane player that he was, bring down upon 
himself a Puritan preachment from Ben Johnson’s Zeal-of- 
the-land-Busy; but Shakespeare’s way would almost cer- 
tainly have lain through Woodstock. This ancient town has 
royal traditions reaching back to King Alfred and Ethel- 
dred the Redeless, but these are obscured for the modern 
tourist by the heavy magnificence of Blenheim Palace, the 
Duke of Marlborough’s reward for his “famous victory.” 
The legend of Fair Rosamund—how Henry II hid her here 
embowered in a labyrinth and how the murderous Queen 
Eleanor tracked her through the maze by the clue of a 
silken thread—Shakespeare, like Drayton, could have en- 
joyed without molestation from the critical historian, who 
now insists that it was Eleanor whom the king shut up to 
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keep her from interfering with his loves. Poor Rosamund! 
Her romance is not suffered to rest in peace here any more 
than was her fair body in the church of Godstow nunnery. 
There she had been buried in the center of the choir and 
the nuns honored her grave with such profusion of broid- 
ered hangings and burning tapers as to scandalize St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who, on visiting the nunnery in IIgI, 
gave orders that she be disinterred and buried “out of the 
church with other common people to the end that religion 
be not vilified.” But after some years the tender nuns slip- 
ped those rejected bones into a “perfumed leather bag” and 
brought them back within the holy pale. The dramatist, 
who seems to have done wellnigh his earliest chronicle-play 
writing in an episode of the anonymous “Richard ITI,” may 
have remembered, as he rode into the old town, that the 
Black Prince was born at Woodstock. But whether or no 
he gave a thought to Edward III’s war-wasted heir, he 
could hardly have failed to muse upon that monarch’s poet, 
“most sacred happie spirit,” Geoffrey Chaucer, whose son 
Thomas—if this Thomas Chaucer were indeed the poet’s 
son—resided at Woodstock in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. And still fresh would have been the memory of 
Elizabeth’s imprisonment in the gate-house during a part 
of her sister Mary’s reign. It was here, according to Holin- 
shed, that the captive princess “hearing upon a time out of 
hir garden at Woodstock a certaine milkemaid singing pleas- 
antlie, wished herselfe to be a milkemaid as she was, saieing 
that hir case was better, and life more merier than was 
hirs in that state as she was.” 

Charles I and the Roundheads had not then set their 
battle-marks all over Oxfordshire, and Henley, now famed 
for its July regatta as far as water flows, was still content 
with the very moderate speed of its malt-barges; but Ox- 
ford—I would give half my library to know with what 
feelings Shakespeare used to behold its solemn group of 
spires and towers against the sunset sky. This “upstart crow,” 
often made to wince under the scorn of those who, like Rob- 
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ert Greene—the red-headed reprobate!—could write them- 
selves “Master of Arts of both Universities,” what manner 
of look did he turn upon that venerable town 
“gorgeous with high-built colleges, 
And scholars seemly in their grave attire, 
Learned in searching principles of art?” 

Here in the midst of the valley of the Thames, Ox- 
ford had already kept for centuries a queenly state, chief city 
of the shire, with a university that ranked as one of the “two 
eyes of England.” ‘The university then as now, was made 
up of a number of colleges which owned, by bequest and by 
purchase, a considerable portion of the county, though they 
by no means limited their estates to Oxfordshire. Almost 
all “ those sacred nurseries of blooming youth” which delight 
us today were known to that dust-stained traveler who put 
up, perhaps twice a year, perhaps oftener, at the Crown Inn, 
kept by John Davenant, vintner. Apart from the painfully 
modern Keble, a memorial to the author of “The Christian 
Year,” and theestill more recent roof-trees for dissent, Con- 
gregational Mansfield and Unitarian Manchester, what col- 
lege of modern Oxford would be utterly strange to Shake- 
speare? Even in Worcester, an eighteenth-century erection 
on the site of the ruined Benedictine foundation of Glou- 
cester College, search soon reveals vestiges of the old mon- 
astic dwellings. Not a few of the very edifices that Shake- 
speare saw still stand in their Gothic beauty, but in case of 
others, as University, which disputes with Merton the claim 
of seniority, boasting no less a founder than Alfred the 
Great, new buildings have overgrown the old. Some have 
changed their names, as Broadgates, to which was given, 
eight years after Shakespeare’s death, a name that even in 
death he would hardly have forgotten,—Pembroke, in honor 
of William, Earl of Pembroke, then Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Already venerable, as the poet looked upon them, 
were the thirteenth-century foundations of Merton, with its 
stately tower, its library of chained folios, its memories of 
Duns Scotus; and Balliol, another claimant for the digni- 
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ties of the firstborn, tracing its origin to Sir John de Balliol, 
father of the Scottish king, remembering among its early 
Fellows and Masters John Wyclif the Reformer; and Hart 
Hall, where Tyndale was a student, the Hertford College 
of today; and St. Edmund Hall, which has been entirely re- 
built. Another thirteenth-century foundation, St. Alban 
Hall, has been incorporated with Merton. 

The fourteenth-century colleges, too, would have worn 
a weathered look by 1600,—Exeter and Oriel and Queen’s 
and New. The buildings of Exeter have been restored over 
and over, but the medieval still haunts them, as it haunted 
Exeter’s latest poet, William Morris, who loved Oxford- 
shire so well that he finally made his home at Kelmscott on 
the Upper Thames. Oriel, which, as Shakespeare would 
have known, was Sir Walter Raleigh’s college, underwent 
an extensive rebuilding in the reign of Charles I. To Oriel 
once belonged St. Mary Hall, where Sir Thomas More 
studied—a wag of a student he must have been!—and 
now, after an independence of five hundred years, it is part 
of Oriel again. Queen’s, named in honor of Philippa, the 
consort of Edward III, has so completely changed its outer 
fashion that George II’s Queen Caroline is perched upon its 
cupola, but by some secret of individuality it is still the same 
old college of the Black Prince and of Henry V,—the college 
where every evening a trumpet summons the men to dine in 
hall, and every Christmas the Boar’s Head, garnished with 
the traditionary greenery, is borne in to the singing of an 
old-time carol, and every New Year’s day the bursar distri- 
butes thread and needles among its masculine community 
with the succinct advice: “Take this and be thrifty.” 

New College, unlike these three, has hardly altered its 
original fabric. If Shakespeare smiled over the name borne 
by a structure already mossed and lichened by two centuries, 
we have more than twice his reason for smiling ; indeed, we 
have one excuse that he had not, for we can think of Sydney 
Smith as a New College man. Old it is and old it looks. 
The very lanes that lead to it, grey and twisted passages of 
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stones, conduct us back to the medieval world. Mother 
Mary, the Archangel Gabriel and, no whit abashed in such 
high company, Bishop Wykeham the Founder, watch us 
from their storm-worn niches as we pass under the gate- 
way into the majestic quadrangle. Here time-blackened 
walls hold the gaze enthralled with their ancientry of battle- 
ments and buttresses, deep-mullioned windows and pinnacle- 
set towers. Beyond lie the gardens, still bounded on two 
sides by the massive masonry, embrasured, bastioned, para- 
peted, of the old City Wall,—gardens where it should always 
be October, drifty, yellow, dreamy, quiet, with wan poplars 
and aspens and chestnuts whispering and sighing together, 
till some grotesque face sculptured on the wall peers out de- 
risively, through ivy matt or crimson creeper, and the red- 
berried hollies, old and gay with many Christmases, rustle 
in reassuring laughter. Meanwhile the rooks flap heavily 
among the mighty beeches, whose tremendous trunks are 
all misshapen with the gnarls and knobs of age. 

Of the fifteenth-century foundations, All Souls, “The 
College of All Souls of the Faithful Departed,” and espe- 
cially of those who fell in the French wars, retains much of 
its original architecture ; in the kitchen of Lincoln, if not in 
the chapel, Shakespeare would still find himself at home; 
and for him, as for all the generations since, the lofty tower 
of Magdalen rose as Oxford’s crown of beauty. Magdalen 
College is ancient. The very speaking of the name (Maud- 
lin) tells us that, all the more unmistakably because Mag- 
dalen Bridge and Magdalen Street carry the modern pro- 
nunciation. But Magdalen Coliege, with it springing, soar- 
ing grace, its surprises of delight, its haunting, soul-possess- 
ing loveliness, has all the winning charm of youth. Its 
hundred acres of lawn and garden, wood and park, where 
deer browse peacefully beneath the shade of giant elms and 
where Addison’s beloved Water Walks beside the Cherwell 
are golden with the primroses and daffodils of March and 
blue with the violets and periwinkles of later spring, are 
even more tempting to the book-fagged wanderer than Christ 
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Church Meadow and “Mesopotamia.” It is hard to tell 
when Magdalen is most beautiful. It has made the circle 
of the year its own. On May Day dawn, all Oxford, drowsy 
but determined, gathers in the broad street below to see— 
it depends upon the wind whether or no one may hear—the 
choir chant their immemorial hymn from the summit of the 
tower. When the ending of the rite is made known to the 
multitude by the flinging over of the caps—black mortar- 
boards that sail slowly down the one hundred and fifty feet 
like a flock of pensive rooks—then away it streams over 
Magdalen Bridge toward Iffley to gather Arnold’s fritilla- 
ries and, after a long and loving look at Iffley’s Norman 
Church, troops home along the towingpath beside the Isis. 
Shakespeare may himself have heard, if he chanced to be 
passing through on St. John Baptist’s Day, the University 
sermon preached from the curiously canopied stone pulpit 
well up on the wall in a corner of one of the quadrangles, 
while the turf was sweet with strewn rushes and all the 
buildings glistening with fresh green boughs. But even in 
midwinter Magdalen is beautiful, when along Addison’s 
Walk the fog is frosted like most delicate enamel on every 
leaf and twig, and this white world of rime takes on strange 
flushes from the red sun peering through the haze. 

Of the six Tudor foundations, Trinity occupies the site 
of Durham College, a thirteenth-century Benedictine institu- 
tion suppressed by Henry VIII; St. John’s, closely allied to 
the memory of Archbishop Laud, is the survival of St. 
Bernard College, which itself grew out of a Cistercian mon- 
astery ; Brasenose, associated for earlier memory with Foxe 
of the “Book of Martyrs” and for later with Walter Pater, 
supplanted two medieval halls; and Jesus College, the first 
to be founded after the Reformation, endowed by a Welsh- 
man for the increase of Welsh learning, received from Eliza- 
beth a site once held by academic buildings of the elder 
faith. Only Corpus Christi, where Cardinal Pole and Bishop 
Hooker studied to such different ends, although it is, as its 
name indicates, of Catholic origin, rose on fresh soil and 
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broke with the past, with the medieval educational tradi- 
tion, by making regular provision for the systematic study 
of Latin and Greek. 

The great Tudor foundation was Christ Church, built 
on the sacred ground where, in the eighth century, St. 
Frideswide, a princess with a pronounced vocation for the re- 
ligious life, had erected a nunnery of which she was first ab- 
bess. The nunnery became, after her death, a house ofcanons, 
known as St. Frideswide’s Priory. Cardinal Wolsey brought 
about the surrender of this priory to the king, and its prompt 
transfer to himself, some fifteen years before the general 
Dissolution. His ambition, not all unrealized, was to found 
as his memorial a splendid seat of the New Learning at 
Oxford to be called Cardinals’ College. He had gone so 
far as to erect a magnificent hall, with fan-vaulted entrance 
and carved oak ceiling of surpassing beauty, a kitchen ample 
enough to feed the Titans, “The Faire Gate” and, out- 
line, the Great Quadrangle, for whose enlargement he pulled 
down three bays of the Priory church, when his fall cut 
short his princely projects. His graceless master attempted 
to take over to himself the credit of Wolsey’s labors, substi- 
tuting the name of King Henry VIII’s College, but on creat- 
ing, a few years later, the bishopric of Oxford, he blended 
the cathedral and college foundations as the Church and 
House of Christ. The cathedral fabric is still in the main 
that of the old Priory church. Of the several quadrangles, 
Canterbury Quad keeps a memory of Canterbury College, 
which, with the other Benedictine colleges, Gloucester and 
Durham, went down in the storm. Christ’s Church—“The 
House,” as its members call it—is the aristocratic college of 
Oxford. Noblemen and even princes may be among those 
white-surpliced figures that flit about the dim quads after 
Sunday evensong. Ruskin’s father, a wealthy wine-mer- 
chant of refined tastes and broad intelligence, hesitated to 
enter his son as a gentleman commoner at Christ’s lest the 
act should savor of presumption. Yet no name has conferred 
more luster on “The House” than that of him who became 
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the Slade Professor of Fine Arts, waking all Oxford to 
nobler life and resigning, at last, because he could not bear 
that the university should sanction vivisection. 

Wadham College, though the lovely garden with its 
hoary walls starred by jasmine and its patriarchal cedars 
casting majestic shadows,—a garden that rivals for charm 
even those of St. John’s and Worcester and Exeter,—has 
such a venerable air, is the youngest of all these. Its first 
stone was laid, on a site formerly occupied by a priory of 
Augustinian Friars, only six years before Shakespeare’s 
death. In his later journeys, he would not have failed to 
note the progress of its erection. 

But if Shakespeare saw, as he rode through Oxford, 
almost all the colleges that may now be seen, he also saw 
much that -has crumbled away into an irretrievable past. 
Not only were the various colleges, halls, priories and fri- 
aries of the monastic orders still in visible ruin, but the great 
abbeys of Osney and of Rewley, the former one of the larg- 
est and richest in all England, still made the appeal of a 
beautiful desolation. No wonder that Shakespeare compared 
the naked branches of autumn, that wintry end of the season 


“When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold,” 


to 
“bare, ruined choirs.” 


If, as seems probable, the Arden sympathies lingered 
long with the Mother Church, if Shakespeare did not for- 
get, even in those closing years when his homeward trips 
brought him to a Puritan household and an even more Puri- 
tan town, the bitter fate of his kinsmen of Wilmcote and 
Wootton-Wawen, he must have been keenly alive to these 
ravages of the Reformation. Yet he had been some twenty 
years at the vortex of Elizabethan life, in the very seethe of 
London ; he had witnessed many a wrong and many a trag- 
edy; he was versed to weariness of heart in the “hostile 
strokes” that befall humanity, in all the varied 
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“throes @ 
That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage ;” 


and he knew, no man better, that Right is not of one party, 
nor Truth of a single creed. He must have mused, as he 
took the air in Oxford streets after Mistress Davenant had 
served his supper, on the three great Protestant Martyrs of 
whose suffering some of the elder folk with whom he chatted 
had been eye-witnesses. The commemorative cross that 
may now be seen in front of Balliol, near the church of St. 
Mary Magdalen whose tower was a familiar sight to Shake- 
speare’s eyes, displays in richly fretted niches the statues 
of “Thomas Cranmer, Nicolas Ridley, Hugh Latimer, Pre- 
lates of the Church of England, who near this spot yielded 
their bodies to be burned.” Most of all his thought would 
have dwelt on Cranmer, that pathetic figure whose life was 
such a mingled yarn of good and evil. He had won the 
favor of Henry VIII by approving the divorce of Queen 
Catherine. He had beheld—and in some cases furthered— 
the downfalls of Sir Thomas More, of Anne Boleyn, of Wol- 
sey, of Cromwell, of Catherine Howard, of Seymour and of 
Somerset. He had stood godfather to Elizabeth and to Ed- 
ward. He had watched over the death-bed of the tyrant; he 
had crowned that tyrant’s frail young son as Edward VI. 
When by his adherence to the cause of Lady Jane Grey he 
had incurred sentence of treason, he was pardoned by Queen 
Mary. Yet this pardon only amounted to a transfer from 
the Tower of London to the Bocardo in Oxford, that prison- 
house over the North Gate from whose stone cells used to 
come down the hoarse cry of cold and hunger: “Pity the 
Bocardo birds.” There were those still living in Oxford 
who could have told the dramatist, as he gazed up through 
the moonlight (for who does not?) to the pinnacled spire 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, all the detail of those April days, 
only ten years before his birth, when Cranmer, with Ridley 
and Latimer, was brought into the church and bidden, be- 
fore a hostile assemblage of divines, to justify the heresies 
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Staircase to the Hall, Christ The Martyrs’ Memorial, Oxford 
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of the new prayer-book. On the Tuesday Cranmer pleaded 
from eight till two; Ridley was heard on the Wednesday, 
and on the Thursday the aged Latimer, a quaint champion 
as he stood there “with a kerchief and two or three caps on 
his head, his spectacles hanging by a string at his breast, 
and a staff in his hand.” On the Friday all three were con- 
demned. After a year and a half of continued confinement, 
Archbishop Cranmer, whose irresolution was such that, 
from first to last, he wrote seven recantations, was made 
to look out from his prison window upon the tormented death 
of his friends. Then it was that the stanch old Latimer, 
bowed with the weight of fourscore years, but viewing the 
fagots undismayed, spake the never-forgotten words: “Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley. We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” Cranmer’s own end came six months 
later, on March 21, 1556. He was first brought to St. Mary’s 
that he might publicly abjure his heresies. But at that des- 
perate pass, no longer tempted by the hope of life,—for 
hope there was none,—his manhood returned to him with 


atoning dignity and force. Prison-wasted, in ragged gown, 
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a man of sixty-seven years, he clearly avowed his Protestant 
faith, declaring that he had penned his successive recanta- 
tions in fear of the pains of death, and adding: “Foras- 
much as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, 
my hand therefore shall be first punished ; for if I may come 
to the fire, it shall be the first burnt.” And having so “flung 
down the burden of his shame,” he put aside those who 
would still have argued with him and fairly ran to the stake, 


“Outstretched flameward his upbraided hand.” 


The university church, this beautiful St. Mary’s, has 
other memories. From its pulpit Wyclif proclaimed such 
daring doctrines that Lincoln College was founded to refute 
them,—Lincoln, which came to number among its Fellows 
John Wesley and to shelter those first Methodist meetings, 
the sessions of his “Holy Club.” In the choir rests the 
poor, bruised body of Amy Robsart. The spiral-columned 
porch was erected by Laud’s chaplain, and its statue of the 
Virgin and Child so scandalized the Puritans that they 
pressed it into service for one of their articles of impeach- 
ment directed against the doomed archbishop. 

What could the thronging student life of Oxford have 
meant to the author of “Hamlet?” Of his careless young 
teachers in stage-craft—so soon his out-distanced rivals— 
Lyly and Peele and Lodge would have been at home beside 
the Isis and the Cherwell, as Greene and Nash and Marlowe 
by the Cam; but Shakespeare—did those fluttering gowns, 
those august processions, stir in him more than a stranger’s 
curiosity? The stern day of that all-learned Master of Bal- 
liol, Dr. Jowett, who stiffened examinations to a point that 
would have dismayed Shakespeare’s contemporaries, save, 
perhaps, the redoubtable Gabriel Harvey, was still in the 
far future ; the magnificent New Schools, with their dreaded 
viva voces, had not yet come; the Rhodes Scholarships were 
beyond the dream-reach of even a Raleigh or a Spenser ; but 
academic tests and academic pomps there were. The Old 
Schools Quadrangle, not quite complete, had been building 
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in a leisurely way since 1439 and was in regular use, though 
the Divinity School, whose arched, groined, boss-studded 
roof is one of the beauties of Oxford, had nearly suffered 
wreck, in the brief reign of Edward VI, at the hands of 
that class of theological reformers who have a peculiar 
aversion to stained glass. The exercises of the Encaenia 
Shakespeare would have heard, if he ever chanced to hear 
them, in St. Mary’s, but half a century after his death they 
were transferred to the new Sheldonian Theater. In St. 
Mary’s, which was not only “Learning’s receptacle” but also 
“Religion’s parke,” the exercises, the Acts, naturally took 
the form of disputations concerning “wingy mysteries in 
divinity.” When they passed out from the church to an un- 
consecrated edifice, political and social themes, still treated 
in scholastic Latin, were added, but even so the entertain- 
ment was of the dullest. Professional fun-makers, suc- 
cessors of the medieval minstrels, had to be called in to en- 
liven the occasion with a peppering of jests, but these be- 
came so scurrilous that the use of hired buffoons was for- 
bidden by Convocation. Then the resourceful undergradu- 
ates magnanimously came forward, volunteering to take 
this delicate duty upon themselves, and manfully have they 
discharged it to this day. These young Oxonians have de- 
veloped the normal undergraduate gift for sauce into an 
art that even knows the laws of proportion and restraint. 
The limits allowed them are of the broadest, but only twice 
in living memory has their mischief gone so far as to break 
up the assemblage. 

The threefold business of the annual Encaenia is to con- 
fer honorary degrees, to listen to the prize compositions 
and to hear an address delivered by the Public Orator in 
commemoration of Founders and Benefactors, with com- 
ment on current events. On the one occasion when I was 
privileged to be present, the hour preceding the entrance 
of the academic procession was the liveliest of all. The 
lower galleries were reserved for guests, but the upper, the 
Undergraduates’ Gallery, was packed with students in cap 
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and gown, who promptly began to badger individuals chosen 
at whim from the throng of men standing on the floor. 

“I don’t like your bouquet, sir. It’s too big for your 
buttonhole. If the lady wouldn’t mind—” 

The offending roses disappeared in a general acclaim 
of “Thank you, sir,” and the cherubs aloft pounced on an- 
other victim. The unfortunates so thrust into universal 
notice usually complied with the request, whatever it might 
be, as quickly as possible, eager to escape into obscurity, 
but a certain square-jawed Saxon wearing a red tie put up 
a stubborn resistance until all the the topmost gallery was 
shouting at him, and laughing faces were turned upon him 
from every quarter of the house. 

“Take off that red tie, sir.” 

“Indeed, sir, you don’t look pretty in it.” 

“Tt doesn’t go well with your blushes.” 

“Will you take off that tie, sir?” 

“Tt’s not to our cultured taste, sir.” 

“It’s the only one he’s got.” 

“Dear sir, please take it off.” 

“It gives me the eye-ache, sir.” 

“Have you paid for it yet?” 

“Was there anybody in the shop when you bought it?” 

“Are you wearing it for an advertisement?” 

“Hush-h! She gave it to him.” 

“Oh, SHE put it on for him.” 

“You're quite right, sir. Don’t take it off.” 

“We can sympathize with young romance, sir.” 

“Be careful of it, sir.” 

“Wear it till your dying day.” 

“It’s the color of her hair.” 

But by this time the poor fellow’s face was flaming, 
and he jerked off the tie and flung it to the floor amid thun- 
ders of derisive applause. 

Then the Undergraduate Gallery turned its attention to 
the organist, who in all the hubbub, was brilliantly going 
through the numbers of his program. 
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“Will you kindly tell us what you’re playing, Mr. 
Lloyd?” 

“We don’t care for classical music ourselves.” 

“Auld Lang Syne, if you please.” 

The organ struck into Auld Lang Syne and the lads 
sprang up and sang it lustily with hands clasped in the ap- 
proved Scotch fashion. 

“Rule Britannia, Mr. Lloyd.” 

Again he obliged them and was rewarded by a rous- 
ing cheer, followed by cheers for the Varsity and the ladies, 
groans for the Proctors, who are the officers of discipline, 
and barks for their assistants, the so-called Bulldogs. In 
the midst of this yelping chorus, the great doors were flung 
wide, and a majestic file of dignitaries, in all the blues and 
purples, pinks and scarlets, of their various degrees, paced 
solemnly up the aisle, escorting their distinguished guests, 
savants of several nations, and headed by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor whose array outwent Solomon in all his glory. 

The upper gallery was on its feet, but not in reverence. 
The organ-march was drowned in the roar of the lusty 
voices greeting the Head of the University thus: 


“Oh, whist, whist, whist! 
Here comres the bogie man. 
Now go to bed, you Baby, 
You Tommy, Nell and Dan. 
Oh, whist, whist, whist! 
He'll catch ye if he can; 
And all the popsies, wopsies, wop, 
Run for the bogie man.” 


The uproar was no whit diminished when presently 
the Vice-Chancellor was seen to be making an address. 
“Who wrote it for you, sir?” 
“Oh, that’s shocking bad Latin.” 
“Jam! What kind of jam?” 
“It’s just what you said to those other blokes last year.” 
“It’s always the same thing.” 
“It’s all blarney.” 
“The guests wish you were done, sir.” 
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“You may sit down, sir.” 

But the Vice-Chancellor, unperturbed, kept on with 
his inaudible oratory to its natural end. 

A professor of illustrious name was next to rise, throw- 
ing up a laughing look at the boys, whose tumult bore him 
down after the first few sentences. What matter? It was 
idle to pretend that that great audience could follow Latin 
speeches. They were all to go into print, and he who would 
and could might read them at his ease. The phrase that 
undid this genial personage was clarior luce. 

“Oh, oh, sir! Lucy who?” 

“Clare or Lucy? Try for both, sir.” 

“We'll surely tell your wife, sir.” 

“A sad example to our youth, sir.” 

“You shock our guest from Paris, sir.” 

The prize English essayist was hardly allowed to recite 
the first paragraph of his production. 

“Very nice.” 

“But a great bore.” 

“Tt’s not as good as mine.” 

“That'll do, sir.” 

“The Vice-Chancellor is gaping, sir.” 

“Three cheers for the lady who jilted the Senior Proc- 
tor!” 

Under the storm of enthusiasm evoked by this happy 
suggestion, the English essayist gave place to the Greek 
poet, a rosy-cheeked stripling who stood his ground barely 
two minutes. 

“Aren’t you very young, my dear?” 

“Will some kind lady kiss him for his mother?” 

The English prize poem, the Newdigate, founded by 
Sir Roger Newdigate of the George Eliot country, was 
heard through with a traditional attention and respect, though 
the poet’s delivery came in for occasional criticism. 

“You're too singsong, sir.” 

“Please give him the key, Mr. Lloyd.” 

Even those few world-famed scholars and statesmen 
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on whom the University was conferring the high distinc- 
tion of her D. C. L. were showered with merry impudence, 
as one by one they advanced to receive the honor, though 
there were no such lucky shots of wit as signalized, on 
different occasions, at Oxford or at Cambridge, the greet- 
ing of certain popular poets. Holmes was asked from the 
gallery if he had come in the one-hoss shay, and Longfellow, 
wearing the gorgeous vestments of his new dignity, was 
hailed by a cry: “Behold the Red Man of the West.” Even 
the Laureate, whose prophet locks were flung somewhat 
more wildly than their wont, was assailed by a stentorian 
inquiry : 

“Did your mother call you early, call you early, Alfred, 
dear ?” 

The conferring of degrees upon Oxford students takes 
place—at irregular intervals, but not infrequently—in the 
Convocation House. Into a long, narrow room, dignitaries 
grouped at the top and candidates at the bottom, with guests 
seated in rows on either side, sweeps the Vice-Chancellor in 
his gorgeous red and white. He is preceded by the mace- 
bearer and followed by two Proctors. Taking the place of 
honor, he reads a page of Latin, lifting his cap—the Proc- 
tors raising theirs in solemn unison—whenever the word 
Dominus occurs. The lists of candidates for the various 
degrees are then read, and the Proctors, at the end of each 
list, rise simultaneously, march a few steps down the hall, 
wheel with military precision, and like the King of France, 
march back again. These apparently wayward promenades 
are supposed to give opportunity for tradesmen with unpaid 
bills to imperil a candidate’s degree by plucking the proc- 
tor’s gown. The Oxford tradesmen have not availed them- 
selves of this privilege for a century or so, but the term 
plucked is only too familiar. With many bows and much 
Latin, even with kneeling that the Vice-Chancellor may tap 
the learned pates with a Testament, the higher degrees are 
conferred. Each brand-new doctor withdraws into the rob- 
ing-room where his waiting friends eagerly divest him of 
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his old plumage and trick him out in gayer hood and more 
voluminous gown. So arrayed, he returns for a low bow 
to the Vice-Chancellor, who touches his mortar-board in re- 
sponse. The larger company of candidates for the first 
degree come forward in groups, each head of a college pre- 
senting his own men, and these are speedily made into 
bachelors. 

Out of that student multitude have come—not all, be 
it confessed, with degrees—many of England’s greatest. 
Noble phantoms haunt by moonlight the Gothic shadows of 
High Street. The gallant Lovelace, the resolute Pym, Ad- 
miral Blake, Sir Philip Sidney, Francis Beaumont, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. Johnson, 
Dean Swift, Wellington, Peel, Gladstone, Adam Smith, 
Hamilton, Locke, Hobbes, Blackstone, Newman, Manning, 
Stanley, Maurice, Faber, Heber, Jeremy Taylor, Whitfield, 
the Wesleys, the Arnolds,—and this is but the beginning of 
a tale that can never be told. Yet Oxford, “Adorable 
Dreamer” though she be, has not done as well by her poets 
as by the rest of her brood. She did not succeed in mak- 
ing a churchman out of Swinburne, nor a saint of Her- 
rick, and as for Landor and Shelley, heg eyes were holden 
and she cast them forth. 

Of Shakespeare, an alien figure crossing the path of 
her gowned and hooded doctors, or watching her “young 
barbarians all at play”—for Oxford lads knew how to play 
before ever “Eights Week” was thought of—she seems to 
have remembered nothing save that he stood godfather to 
his landlady’s baby-boy, little William Davenant, in the old 
Saxon church of St. Michael’s. Oxford let him pay his 
reckoning at the Crown and go his way unnoted. He was 
none of hers. Even now, when his name is blazoned on 
rows upon rows of volumes in window after window of 
Broad Street, I doubt if the Oxford dons would deem Shake- 
speare capable of editing his own works. 


: “Where were you bred? — 
And how achieved you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe?” 
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One would like to fancy that Duke Humphrey’s library, 
beautiful as a library of Paradise, made the poet welcome ; 
but the King’s Commissioners had despoiled it in 1550, and 
more than half a century went by before, toward the close 
of Shakespeare’s life, Sir Thomas Bodley had refounded 
and refitted it as The Bodleian. 


Yet the grey university city, “spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age,”—how could she have failed 
deeply to impress the sensitive spirit of that disregarded 
wayfarer? Although she had suffered so grievously under 
the flail of the Reformation, although she was destined to 
become the battered stronghold of Charles I, the voice within 
her gates was and is, not the battle-cry, but the murmurous 
voice of meditation and dream and prayer. As we enter 
into the sanctuary of her grave beauty, personal chagrin 
and despair of our own brief mortality fall away. The un- 
ending life of human thought is here, enduring, achieving, 
advancing, with its constant miracle of resurrection out of 
the old form into the new. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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“The Blessed Damozel.” Painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Illus- 
trating the Poem of the Same Name. (See the Library 
Shelf, page 105.) 
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Burne-Jones and the Pre-Raphaelites 
By Cecil Fairfield Lavell, M. A. 
Professor of History in Trinity College, Hartford. 


VERY great man is in a very true sense the interpreter 
E of the ideals and forces of his age and race. Each 
famous Englishman that we study ought to bring us nearer 
to the sympathetic understanding of England. Gladstone, 
Ruskin, Livingstone, Browning, express each in his own 
way some phase of the racial genius and character whereby 
England has become great. And now we are to study the 
interpretation of modern English ideals and thought, not in 
poetry, statemanship, or action, but in painting. Let us 
take in our hands, then, a copy of one of the works of Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones,—“The Star of Bethlehem,” “The Golden 
Stairs,” “The Annunciation,” or some other, and looking 
at it let us see what ideals and purposes went to the mak- 
ing of it. 

Early in that year of great things, 1848, two young 
English painters, John Everett Millais and William 
Holman Hunt—aged respectively eighteen and twenty years 


*This is the fourth in a series of studies of famous Englishmen, 
which will appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN during the months from 
December to May: Charles Darwin, by Prof. John M. Coulter 
(December) ; John Burns, by Mr. John Graham Brooks (January) ; 
Dean Stanley, by Bishop Williams of Michigan, February; Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, the painter, by Prof. Cecil F. Lavell; Dr. 
Jowett, the famous Greek scholar, by Prof. Paul Shorey; William 
E. Gladstone, by Mr. John Graham Brooks. 
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—began the famous movement to which they gave the name 
“Pre-Raphaelite.” It rested on principles that were at the 
same time rebellious and constructive. In so far as it was 
a revolt, its protest was very like that of Petrarch against 
the worship of Aristotle five hundred years before,—a pro- 
test against making the genius of a great man a chain where- 
with to bind his successors, so that the form and method 
survived, while the meaning and the life were forgotten. 
It was heresy in Petrarch’s day to think other than as Aris- 
totle thought. It was heresy in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century to paint except according to the principles 
and methods of Raphael, codified and expounded by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. So the word “Pre-Raphaelite” as Millais 
and Hunt used it, meant simply according to the princi- 
ples in vogue not neccessarily before Raphael, but before 
Raphaelitism, the blind obedient following of Raphael, came 
to be be the accepted standard of good painting. “Your 
father and I,” said Hunt to Millais’ son and biographer, 
“determined to adopt a style of absolute independence as to 
art dogma and conventions ; this we called Pre-Raphaelitism.” 
Not Raphael, not Correggio, but the theory that art must 
forever follow the lines marked out by Raphael and Cor- 
reggio, was condemned by the young reformers. “The 
first principle of Pre-Raphaelitism,” says Hunt in his own 
account of the movement, “was to eschew all that was con- 
ventional in contemporary art.” And with this rebellion 
against convention was associated the implied constructive 
principle of return to nature. “The Pre-Raphaelites,” said 
Millais to his son, “had but one idea—to present on canvas 
what they saw in nature.” 
Not that this gospel was wholly new, or the art that 
preceded it wholly conventional. Reynolds’s own fame rests 
not on his artificial imitations, but on his portraits and his 
| charming studies of children. There he is genuine, doing 
work that is absolutely his own. The portrait studies, too, 
of Romney and Gainsborough are as immortal as those of 
Reynolds ; and Wilson, Gainsborough and Crome had found- 
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ed a school for landscape that culminated gloriously in Con- 
stable and Turner before ever Millais and Hunt were born. 
In the field of genre, too, in genuine and artistic pictures of 
humble life, there was the brilliant and unhappy Morland; 
and George Frederick Watts—whom the severest critic 
could hardly call conventional—was dlready exhibiting in 
the Royal Academy when Millais was a boy of ten. Then 
there was Ford Madox Brown, too, the warm friend of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, the first teacher of Rossetti, so closely as- 
sociated with the young friends of the Brotherhood that he 
is often quite wrongly called a Pre-Raphaelite himself. So 
the high resolves of the enthusiastic trio—for Rossetti had 
been early associated with Millais and Hunt—were neither 
new nor revolutionary. They simply show a determination 
on the part of the painters to obey the spirit of life and na- 
ture which had been increasingly animating the best spirits 
of Europe during the last fifty years, and to paint with ab- 
solute sincerity and reverence that which their eyes saw 
or their minds conceived. 

In proportion then as this determination was carried out 
with real genius would it react on the work and spirit of 
the age, and nobly did the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ful- 
fil its mission. To portrait painting they could add little 
or nothing to the achievements of Gainsborough or Watts. 
In landscape they could scarcely contribute anything funda- | 
mental to the generation that had known Constable and Tur- | 
ner and had seen the burst of genius across the channel 
which we associate with the names of Rousseau, Millet, Tro- 
yon and Corot. But in the interpretation of the pose | 
soul in its exalted moods, in the expression of the poetry | 
of life, in the perception of the beauty and the surpassing | 
interest of a direct, sympathetic gaze at God’s works (“paint’ 
any one and count it crime to let a truth slip”), the Pre- 
Raphaelites had a field that had not been touched with sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm for generations, and into this field 
they threw themselves with a vigor and a directness of pur- 
pose that shook the whole of British art. At first all the 
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art critics of England poured harshest condemnation on the 
youthful heretics. They were abandoning beauty, it was 
said, in abandoning the standard of the sixteenth century 
Italians. But the truth was that men’s standard of beauty 
was changing. Their eyes no longer saw the same things. 
The world of Johnson and Burke had become the world 
of Carlyle and Ruskin. A new breadth of sympathy, a new 
enthusiasm for human impulses, a new conception of lib- 
erty, a new desire to penetrate and understand the infinite 
depths and heights in life, a new passion and a new romance 
had entered into the world, and the eyes of Rossetti and Hol- 
man Hunt saw visions in man and nature of which good 
Sir Joshua had never dreamed. 

Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti—these were the first Pre- 
Raphaelites, each bound by his vow to paint life as he saw 
it. But fidelity to the vow meant an inevitable parting of 
the ways. Of the three, Millais was the unquestioned chief 
in execution. He could work both more rapidly and more 
accurately than the others, and in time became a painter 
whom Ruskin could compare to Titian himself. But the 
analogy has a truth beyond the question of skill as a painter. 
There was little of the mystic about Titian,—infinitely less 
than in some of the humbler painters of Florence. And 
there was little of the mystic in Millais. Full of poetry 
as are some of his pictures, it is poetry of the Tennyson 
type rather than of the type of Shelley, Wordsworth, or 
Browning. Indeed, this is an injustice to Tennyson. Na- 
ture to Millais was not so much a world of infinite mys- 
tery and wonder as a world of never ending eternal beauty 
and interest. Every dainty floweret in the background of 
“Ophelia” is a jewel which the painter saw in the living, ’ 
radiant, ever-glorious garment of God. And every line 
of his men and women has the vitality and the immediate 
appeal of humanity, living and moving and genuine. Mil- 
lais was a great painter, whose eye and hand are not easily 
matched in modern art. Yet in one point his less brilliantcom- 
panion, Holman Hunt, went beyond him. For to him, no 
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matter how eagerly and conscientiously he sought to repre- 
sent the color and line shown him by nature, there was ever a 
voice speaking through the trees or the clouds, or the faces 
of men and women, or the eyes of dumb things, telling of 
the vast, unseen, and unfathomable world that his brush 
could not paint. In picture after picture this conscious- 
ness of the unseen, this feeling for the divine gives a spir- 
itual beauty that Millais rarely touches. Compare the “Or- 
der of Release” or “The Rescue” for instance, with “The 
Lady of Shalott,” “The Scapegoat,” “The Light of the 
World,” “The Triumph of the Innocents,” or a dozen others. 
Apart altogether from their beauty as paintings pure and 
simple, there is in them a touch of poetry, a reaching out 
to a world unseen but none the less real, an effort to do 
what Filippino Lippi and Botticelli had done and what 
Andrea del Sarto and Titian had failed to do—make the 
brush an interpreter of passionate and earnest spiritual 
yearning, of lofty aspirations, of deep pondering over the 
mysteries of life. Now this poetic side of life which meant 
so much to Hunt appealed in a different way, perhaps, but 
ten times more strongly, to the third member of the Brother- 
hood, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The actual world meant to 
Rossetti not the world as the camera photographed it, but 
the world as his imagination saw it. Yet his visions were 
to Millais graceful and fanciful inanities. The strong, 
practical sense of the one refused to see “reality” in dream 
facts of the other and Millais and even Hunt looked on 
with a half contemptuous irritation as they saw Rossetti’s 
strange creations taken more and more as types of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. The public was wrong, of course, in calling 
Rossetti the typical Pre-Raphaelite. Yet nothing could have 
been more natural. What men did was simply to take 
the most poetic member of a movement whose fundamental 
strength was in its poetic truth, and infer from his work that 
Pre-Raphaelitism was based on a love for the mystical and 
the poetic, instead of being primarily a movement for truth 
as against conventionality. 
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Rossetti, as a matter of fact, was as true to the princi- 
ple of sincerity as Millais, and was no more unintelligible 
to his Pre-Raphaelite brother than Millais himself was to 
the art critics of 1848 and 1851. Each saw with his own 
eyes. So Millais painted, to the great advantage of the world 
“The Huguenot” and “The Order of Release,” while Ros- 
setti painted the spiritual faces with their eyes that saw into 
infinity,—the strange, mystic, unforgettable faces that meant 
to him life and truth as he saw it. Each painter was true 
to his vow to paint the truth. But Rossetti’s truth some- 
how struck a deeper chord in the world’s heart than did 
that of his brethren, and thousands whose memories are 
haunted by his spiritual faces and whose aspirations have 
been made deeper and more beautiful by his strange vis- 
ions, look but coldly at the masterpieces of those who stood 
at his side and fought bravely for the principles of truth 
in art. 

In the spring of 1854 the message of truth and poetry 
that the Pre-Raphaelites, each in his own way, were ear- 
nestly giving to the world, reached a band of young men 
at Oxford, one of whom was to give that message its most 
ideal expression. “I was writing in my room,” writes Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, “when Morris ran in one morning bring- 
ing the newly published book [Ruskin’s Edinburgh Lec- 
tures] with him: so everything was put aside until he read 
it all through to me. And there we first heard about the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and there I first saw the name of Ros- 
setti.” These two, Burne-Jones and William Morris, were 
fellow students of Exeter College and bosom friends. 
Neither dreamed, at that time, of an artistic career, though 
Burne-Jones had always been fond of drawing and did it 
well. They were simply earnest, whole-souled, healthy- 
minded men with high ideals and natures keenly sensitive 
to beauty and truth. Ruskin’s eloquent praise of the Pre- 
Raphaelites awoke an eager response in their hearts. “For 
many a day we talked of little else but paintings which we 
had never seen,” and only little by little were they intro- 
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duced, first to the works of Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti, 
and then at last to the great treasuries of art on the conti- 
nent. In the summer of 1855 the two friends crossed the 
Channel, and the Italian paintings of the Louvre aided by 
the Cathedrals of Beauvais and Rouen completed what the 
Pre-Raphaelites had begun. Burne-Jones sums it up simply 
enough. “It was while walking on the quay at Havre at 
night that we resolved definitely that we would begin a 
life of art, and put off our decision no longer—he should 
be an architect and I a painter. It was a resolve only need- 
ing final conclusion; we were bent on that road for the 
whole past year, and after that night’s talk we never hesi- 
tated more. That was the most memorable night of my 
life.” 

The resolution so seriously reached was acted upon at 
once. Before long they managed to meet Rossetti, and their 
timid reverence for his genius changed into something very 
like worship, warmed by a close and generous personal 
friendship. Burne-Jones became a painter, enthusiastically 
adopting the Pre-Raphaelite ideals as interpreted by Ros- 
setti. Morris became not simply an architect but an apostle 
of the beautiful and the true in building, in poetry, in dec- 
oration, in handiwork of all kinds, and finally in social insti- 
tutions. Rossetti’s influence long dominated both, and yet 
that is possibly the wrong way to put it. Before they had 
ever heard of Rossetti they had learned to love and pore 
over the art and literature of the Middle Ages, until it was 
this affection for the simplicity, the naiveté, the chivalry, 
the deep spirit of religious devotion, thé picturesque large- 
ness of imagination, the hero worship of the medieval world 
that had prepared their minds for Pre-Raphaelitism in gen- 
eral and Rossetti in particular. It was this whole combi- 
nation of influences, then,—Chaucer and Malory, Fra An- 
gelico, and Rouen Cathedral, Carlyle’s “Past and Present” 
and the illuminated manuscripts of the Bodleian, the song of 
the Nibelungen and the quiet peace of an old cloister, Hol- 
man Hunt’s deep sincerity and Rossetti’s poetic fancy,— 
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it was the appeal of all these things to minds and hearts 
that were themselves simple, chivalrous, and true that made 
Burne-Jones and Morris turn away from the fashion of 
their day and seize upon things of the older time, things 
fundamentally true and beautiful, which the anxious, hur- 
rying world had forgotten. The Middle Age of Burne- 
Jones was doubtless an idealized one. But it was an ideal- 
ized medieval world that the nineteenth century needed,— 
its sincerity, its devotion, its simple-mindedness, its chiv: 
alry ; not its brutality, its disease, and its superstition. So in 
the pictures of Burne-Jones we have not the world of today 
but the mingled worlds of King Arthur and Fra Angelico, 
interpreted with the skill of the nineteenth century, a world 
that Chaucer would have revelled in, portrayed with a 
wealth of imagination and a glory of color that no Eng- 
lish painter had ever dreamed of before. 

In the fall of 1859 came the first visit to Italy and 
thereafter there entered into the work of this lover of the 
Middle Ages something of the flavor of Mantegna, of the 
fifteenth century Florentines—especially Botticelli—and the 
painters of Siena. With each year of growing power, there 
was less and less evident in his art the influence of Rossetti, 
more and more that of those Italians who, with the glow 
of the Renaissance about them painted the ideals of the 
age that was passing away. To many, indeed, the art of 
Burne-Jones became too medieval. But the things he loved 
in the Middle Ages were permanent things after alli, albeit 
expressed in a language not wholly of today. He who de- 
mands realism, the representation of life with the fidel- 
ity insisted upon by Millais and Hunt in their first enthusi- 
asm, will find the land of Burne-Jones but a fairyland, peo- 
pled, in the main, by men and women such as we have 
never seen save in our dreams. So far had the poetry of 
the Pre-Raphaelitism conquered its old “return to nature” 
ideal. “I mean by a picture,” said the painter in a letter, 
“a beautiful romantic dream of something that never was, 
never will be, in a light better than any light that ever 
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shone, in a land no one can define or remember, only desire.” 

Once more we have made our study an introductory 
one and nothing more. We have only tried to see in brief 
something of the purpose of this group of high-hearted Eng- 
lishmen, born into a world that was still convulsed and 
wrecked with the storms of the new democracy and the in- 
dustrial revolution, when romanticism, philanthrophy, politi- 
cal and social reform, the problems of empire, and the blun- 
dering forward leaps of science were filling men’s minds with 
doubts and conflicts, when the prophetic warnings of Carlyle 
mingled with the groans of workingmen and the 
preaching of doctrinaries, and the _ silver trumpet 
of Ruskin was calling all men to remember amidst 
the smoke and confusion that only truth and beauty were 
eternal. Look at Reynolds’s “Three Ladies Decorating a 
Bust of Hymen” and then at “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
painted by Burne-Jones and worked by Morris into glo- 
rious tapestry for Exeter College. The contrast is like 
the contrast between “The Vanity of Human Wishes” and 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” or “The Scholar Gypsy.” So 
perhaps we shall not be thought wholly wrong if we say 
that the spirit embodied in the paintings of Watts, Madox 
Brown, Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones and their co-workers 
is the spirit that has made the Victorian Age of science 
and empire the age of purest idealism that England has ever 
known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : BURNE-JONES AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


. S. McColl’s “Nineteenth Century Art,” $16. W. E. Hen- 
ley’s “Views and Reviews,” Chapter on “Art,” $1.00. Kenyon Cox’s 
“Old Masters and New,” $1.70. Percy H. Bate’s “The English 
Pre-Raphaelite Painters,” $3.00. Newnes Art Library, an Eng- 
lish series, includes all the leading English artists; each volume con- 
tains over fifty illustrations, $1.15 per volume. The “Masters in 
Art” series, 20 cents each includes both Rossetti and Burne-Jones; 
ten illustrations accompany each pamphlet. The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., can supply any of these books. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS, 


OXFORDSHIRE: I. What are the Cotswolds? 2. What Shake- 
spearean traditions has this region? 3. What striking features have 
Chipping Campden and Chipping Norton? 4. What remains of the 
Druids survive in this region? 5. What fatal event took place at Eve- 
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sham? 6. How do legend and reality blend at Woodstock? 7. 
For what is Henley famous? 8. For what purposes were Man- 
chester, Keble, and Mansfield Colleges built? 9 What associa- 
tions have some of the oldest colleges? 10. What distinctive 
features have some of the fourteenth century colleges? 11. De- 
scribe New College and Magdalen. 12. What famous colleges 
came in with the Tudors? 13. What special claims to distinc- 
tion has Christ Church? 14. What does the Martyrs Memorial 
commemorate? 15. What memories of other reformers does Ox- 
ford cherish? 16. What is the origin of the Encaenia? 17. What 
ceremonies attend the conferring of degrees? 18. Who are some 
of the famous graduates of Oxford? 

BurRNE-JONES AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES: 1. When and 
by whom was the Pre-Raphaelite movement originated? 2. 
What was the meaning of the term? 3. What genuine uncon- 
ventional work had already been done in the field of English 
painting? 4. What great work in landscape art was being 
done in France? 5. How were the Pre-Raphaelites regarded 
at first? 6. Compare the work of Millais with that of Holman 
Hunt. 7. How did Rossetti’s work differ from that of the others? 
8. How were Burne-Jones and Morris drawn into the movement? 
9. Why were they especially susceptible to Rossetti’s influence? 
10. How was Burne-Jones affected by his visit to Italy? 11. How 
did the political and social atmosphere of the times contrast with 
the Pre-Raphaelite spirit? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


OxrorpsHIRE: 1. Which Oxford College is King Edward 
VII's? 2. What is said to be the only college that did not melt its 
plate for Charles I? 3. Of what famous book was Thomas Day the 
author? 4. What college has contributed six archbishops to the 
See of Canterbury? 5. Where is Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World?” 6. For what was William of Wykeham famous? 7. 
What library at Oxford contains the “old yellow book” which 
figures in Browning’s “The Ring and the Book?” 8 How many 
strokes does “Great Tom” ring every night at Oxford and why? 9. 
What university in this country has copied Magdalen Tower and 
the Hall of Christ Church College? 


End of the April Required Reading, pages 19-78. 





























Memory Kodaks of England 
By “Filius” 
HERE is a robust prejudice against resorting to the 
family album as a means of diverting one’s acquaint- 
ances, and only sincere and persistent urging on their part 
warrants a host in bringing forth the books of kodaks which 
record his voyages. This tradition is one of the protective 
devices by which society seeks to escape from being bored. 
Like the ban against “talking shop” it is a prejudice to be 
cherished with diligence. The collectors of miscellaneous 
information are quite as resourceful in their wearisomeness 
as are the gatherers of stamps, or spoons, or picture post- 
cards. Against these and their like it behooves mankind to 
raise bulwarks of defense. 

But any sweeping policy may go too far at times, and 
even thwart us. Now and then we are actually eager to 
see those views of the Yellowstone, or of Cuba, or of the 
Nile. There are even rare occasions when we gaze with 
satisfaction on portraits of our host’s Aunt Sally or Uncle 
John if we happen to have some point of contact with their 
lives. When the interest of those who look and listen de- 
termines the behavior of him who shows and talks, the 
rigor of prohibition may be for a time relaxed, although the 
exhibitor does well to be alert for signs of apathy and list- 
lessness. The only excuse, then, for bringing to light these 
somewhat faded kodaks of England lies in the fact that 
CHAUTAUQUAN readers are just now genuinely interested in 
all aspects of British life. These pictures have none of the 
distinction and charm of Mr. Howell’s “London Films.” 
They were taken long ago by the crude camera of a boyish 
mind. The lens focussed badly, and was “chromatic” with 
callowness and prejudice ; it brought out certain details, how- 
ever, with some vividness. Let those who will, have a look 
at these prints; anyone is free to turn away as soon as he 
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grows weary; he who fondly exhibits his pictures will—un- 
happily perhaps—be none the wiser. 
* * * ok 

For three days the ocean-greyhound Celtic-—she would 
be a dachs-hund now—had wallowed through the tumultu- 
ous North Atlantic. The Pater dozing and docile was supine 
in his lower berth. On the sofa opposite lay the Presby- 
terian parson, a famous yachtsman, who “had never been 
sick in his life,” now limp and pallid, and void even of his 
Calvinistic creed, for he sometimes mustered strength to 
bewail his predestined fate. The human camera was stowed 
away collapsed and futile in the upper berth, where he slept 
fitfully, or repeated verse to ease his misery, or berated the 
unheeding form below for bringing a son, innocent and un- 
suspecting, into distress so unspeakable. All was heaving 
instability ; land, terra firma—what a wealth of meaning 
there was in the word firma—seemed a mere dream of a far 
past. To make matters quite unbearable, there appeared now 
and again a youth of affronting health, a schoolmate and 
companion who painted vivid pictures of the scene on deck, 
the long rollers, the dashing spray, the running scuppers. 
Not to see these things was to miss the experience of a life- 
time! The Pater had crossed before and was not to be 
moved ; the Calvinist was deaf to all appeals, but the camera 
made a mighty effort. By slow stages, with long intervals of 
harrowing doubt, his garments were one by one resumed. 
Supported on either side he climbed, swaying dizzily, to the 
stair-head, and gazed bewildered out over the weltering sea. 
The long rollers broke only to have their crest whipped 
away in blinding mist by the gale; the ship rolled until it 
seemed she could never right herself; great green seas, 
surging over her bows came running aft in torrents, and 
then the camera collapsed, was ignominiously carried below, 
and refusing to be molested was put back on his shelf where 
he lay in boots and ulster for full four-and-twenty hours. 
It was a snap-shot ; the camera was not equal to a time ex- 
posure. oa 
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The Irish coast and Queenstown had been the first proof 
that land still held its head above the sea. The captain’s 
dinner—now abandoned by the British lines—was celebrated 
in calm weather the last night of the voyage. Ihe proces- 
sion of twenty stewards bearing aloft with much ceremony 
blazing spheres of plum pudding, the great pyramids of 
pastry and spun-sugar topped by English and American 
flags, the toasts to “The Queen” and to “The President,” 
the effusive address to the captain, and the brief and bluff 
reply of that bronzed, gold-braided hero,—finally that odd 
chorus in which to the same tune Briton and American vo- 
ciferously strove each to drown the words of the other— 
all served to stir patriotic emotions and to tax digestive pro- 
cesses only recently resumed. Then came an early morning 
on the Mersey with its odd-looking tugs and swift paddle- 
steamers,—and Liverpool, gray and grimy emerged from 
the mists. The courteous custom officers seemed a welcom- 
ing committee rather than a detective corps. The “four 
wheeler” piled high with luggage trundled away and let 
down Pater, parson, camera, and chum at the old Adelphi 
Hotel. Quiet reigned in the thick carpeted corridors; a 
real “boots” in livery and other servants were deft and def- 
erential. Instead of a lordly, overbearing clerk, appeared 
a stately and gracious woman to receive her guests. 

About the “lift” the bumptious boys were contemptu- 
ous and derisive. Heavy iron gates were at each floor pain- 
fully unlocked to admit or release prisoners who rode slowly 
up and down in a small cell twilighted by a smoky lamp. The 
arrogant young Americans talked largely of swift, gas- 
illuminated elevators and insulted the lift attendant who, 
true to his traditions, was acquiescent and duly impressed 
for the sake of the expected “tip”—an institution of which 
the adolescent barbarians still had much to learn. 

That first English luncheon—typical and satisfying! 
The crown-loaf, the inevitable boiled potatoes and green 
beans, the choice of cold fowl, ham, and beef wheeled about 
from table to table, on a mobile serving machine. Finally a 
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gooseberry tart cavernous and without bottom crust, and a 
big Stilton cheese with silver scoop for excavation. At 
many tables in the handsome, darkened coffee-room people 
were sitting in small groups. Certain passengers from the 
Celtic, loud-voiced and strident or convulsed with unbridled 
mirth, contrasted with the low, undistinguishable tones of 
the English men and women who glanced now and then 
with some disdain at their explosive and aggressive cousins 
from over-sea. The camera and the chum felt their first 
misgiving about American manners. 

“Who? What? That quiet Englishman with the grey- 
ish hair and beard yonder at a little table?” 

“That is James Russell Lowell.” 

It must be owned that the youths knew him chiefly if 
not wholly as the author of “The Courtin’”—a favorite 
school recitation,—but their national pride was flattered to 
note that the American poet was “as good as an English- 
man” and quite offset the unconscious vulgarity of the dem- 
onstrative Celtic passengers. 

> met: 2 

The guard locked the carriage door, while the porter 
rang his hand-bell; a penny whistle sounded from the en- 
gine, and quickly gathering headway the train sped through 
tunnels, over viaducts, past factories and long rows of de- 
pressing cottages, and through pleasant suburbs into rural 
England. Green fields, hedges, walls, white roads, groves 
and woods, village spires, picturesque cottages, glimpses of 
stately manor-houses—everything finished, well-kept, beau- 
tiful—one continuous park. What a contrast with the waste 
lands, neglected buildings, hopeless highways, staring 
houses, disorderly farm-yards, unsightly rubbish piles then 
to be seen from any car window on the suburban lines out- 
side New York! Once more the young patriots felt a pang 
as they gazed at the fast flying panorama. They were, to 
be sure, scornful about the toy train with its compartment 
carriages opening at the side. They grew merry over a sign 
which hung above a glass-covered aperture behind which in 
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the wall of their compartment a dangling ring could be 
seen. “In case the presence of the guard is deemed neces- 
sary, the passenger is requested to break the glass, pull the 
ring, and then agitate his arms out of the right-hand window 
according as the train is going.” How absurd! how Eng- 
lish! how un-American. And yet it could not be denied 
that for a short journey the luxuriously padded seats of the 
little drawing-room were most comfortable. No vociferous 
news-boy plied his nefarious trade in pop-corn and gum- 
drops; no raucous brakeman called undistinguishable sta- 
tions and slammed banging doors; no grimy, sticky chil- 
dren toddled precariously up and down a long aisle; no 
confidential strangers unbidden and unshunable disclosed 
their life histories. Grudgingly the ardent partisans ad- 
mitted that “for England it wasn’t so bad” while in their 
hearts they knew it was good and very good at that. 

At the first station a big, red-faced Englishman entered 
the carriage and received from a porter outside a lot of lug- 
gage—eight or ten pieces in all—which was stowed away in 
the rack overhead, on the floor and under the seat. When 
the train was under way again at high speed the carriage 
began to sway from side to side in an ominous fashion. The 
newcomer was annoyed and anxious; at the next station 
he leaned out of the window and shouted, “Guard, guard, I 
say, screw up this carriage coupling, it oscillates fearfully.” 
And thereafter at every station this traveler expostulated, 
and denounced and threatened to write to the papers if some- 
thing wasn’t done, and in general made what is called a 
row. The camera and chum were having their first glimpse 
of that force which plays so large a part in English life and 
so slight a rdle in America,—the individual who won’t be 
imposed upon. 

In the late afternoon the train halted at a rural station. 
A coach-and-four from the Lowood Hotel were in wait- 
ing. Visions of Tony Weller and of Tom Brown on his 
way to Rugby came to mind at once. The luggage was 
stowed away; the passengers climbed to the seats on the 
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roof, the driver gathered up his reins, spoke to his horses, 
and to the clatter of sharp hoof-beats on the hard macadam, 
the coach bowled along toward Windermere. The walls 
on either side of the road made it clear why English ve- 
hicles set their passengers aloft. It was an exhilarating, 
captivating journey past great estates and wayside cot- 
tages, through the village of Bowness with its tavern and 
shops and village church, out along the shores of Winder- 
mere, which brought Chautauqua Lake to the minds of the 
travelers just as Chautauqua often recalls Windermere to 
British visitors. Twenty minutes farther the coach entered 
spacious grounds and drew up before a long, low, de- 
lightful, rambling group of buildings—the Lowood Hotel. 
The servants bustled out with deferential eagerness, the 
inevitable woman manager assigned the rooms and in a 
few moments the “Camera” and comrade were in an un- 
mistakably English apartment. There was actually a high 
four-poster with heavy curtains on all sides, such a bed as 
that from which Mr. Pickwick peeped in consternation when 
he found himself in the room of the elderly spinster. All the 
rest of the furniture was old-fashioned, quaint, character- 
istic, fascinating. Dinner was soon served in a long, beauti- 
ful dining room with low French windows open toward 
the lake. An amiable and placid little Bishop in gaiters and 
black apron said “grace before meat” and asked a blessing 
afterward. 

After a stroll by the shore in the long twilight, the 
travelers betook themselves to their rooms for their first 
night in England. The youths having been suppressed in 
their acrobatic feats of jumping from the floor to a trunk- 
stand and then diving over the foot of the bed, were finally 
quieted, and drawing the curtains about them they fell 
asleep with the sense of being in a foreign land and enjoy- 
ing that minimum of air to be had only in an old-fashioned 
English bed or an American Pullman car. 

a ee ae 


It was at a Non-Conformist minister’s in a Midland 
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town. The son was a Rugby boy home on his vacation. 
- He seemed to be woefully ignorant of Tom Brown but full 
of tales about the great school and its life. He spoke of 
the sons of Lords. The Americans asked for personal de- 
tails and were astonished to find that he had no acquaint- 
ance with these exalted youngsters. The cousins from abroad, 
whose democratic ideas had been fostered in public school 
at home by the privilege of laying violent hands on the sons 
of well-to-do citizens could not understand a system of social 
distinctions and caste. Then, too, they were seriously dis- 
appointed to find that this British youth knew little or noth- 
ing of history. With true adolescent courtesy they taunted 
him with the defeats of the Revolution about which his 
ideas were frankly hazy. In fact, he seemed not to un- 
derstand their allusions until suddenly the situation dawned 
upon him. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “you mean that old fool, 
George ill.” It was a great disappointment and also a 
revelation to discover that England does not pass on from 
generation to generation a sense of the lasting disgrace in- 
flicted upon her by her rebellious colonies. Again it 
dawned upon the young patriots that they lived in a large 
world of which their own land was not everywhere deemed 
the pivot. 
* * * * 


Pater and Filius in a hansom cab drove smartly from 
Trafalgar Square westward toward Nottinghill Gate. They 
went to dine with a “city” man who was alderman and had 
been for a brief year of pomp, Lord Mayor. He was a 
person of substance and of leadership in the Non-Conform- 
ist world. The West End was astir as the dinner hour 
approached. Cabs were driving briskly toward great houses, 
hotels and restaurants, and the omnibuses loaded with ad- 
vertisements and suburbanites rolled smoothly over the 
wooden pavements. At the house, men-servants in im- 
posing livery passed on the guests from vestibule to stair- 
case and from corridor to drawing-room where at the door 
their names were loudly proclaimed. The host coming for- 
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ward hospitably, seized the Pater and dragged him off to a 
company near the fireplace while Filius was set adrift in . 
the great spacious drawing-room in which forty guests were 
grouped in conversation. To the lonely youth no one gave 
heed. He wandered disconsolately on the outskirts of the 
company. He inspected the pictures. In a corner cabinet, 
he discovered a score or more of silver trowels which at 
first suggested that the master of the house had begun life 
as a stone-mason. These were, however, souvenirs of cor- 
ner-stone layings of the official period. Finally to the 
marooned guest came a butler with a small envelope which 
held two cards, one showing a diagram of the dining-room 
with two places marked at one end of the table, the other 
bearing the name of Miss F Filius clung to the serv- 
ing-man as to a life-cable in a boundless sea. Did he know 
this young person and could he point her out? By good 
fortune, the man was able to direct him to a timid looking 
young girl who seemed not altogether awe-inspiring. Filius 
approached his dinner partner and broke to her the fact 
that he was “to take her in.” Presently the guests began 
moving in procession toward the great dining-room, Thanks 
to the diagrams the forty guests were quickly seated with- 
out confusion. Filius was quite dazzled by the dinner 
service. A great terrace of silver stretched the length of 
the table and was filled with growing plants. The candela- 
bra were of heavy silver and all the plate was massive and 
aldermanic. Conversation lagged at first. Miss F. was 
reserved and cautious and listened with a settled air of 
incredulity to all that Filius said. His exuberant patriot- 
ism could not long restrain itself. With that tact and cour- 
tesy which only a thorough training in public school his- 
tory of the American Revolution can inspire in a callow 
youth of sixteen, he discoursed on the marvelous glories of 
his native land. His words fell on ears, not deaf but wary. 
In time it transpired that Miss F. came from a country 
town in Yorkshire, that it was her first visit to London 
and that she had been warned not only against the guile 
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of city folks but against the mendacity of all Americans. 
Since she was determined that she would believe nothing 
that an American said, the conversation on the patriotic 
plane soon came to grief. Later something like confidence 
was established upon the universal, common ground of 
youth and inexperience. At last the ladies withdrew, the 
gentlemen sat about the table for a time, then rejoined 
the company in the drawing room and so drifted away by 
twos and threes. As Pater and Filius rode homeward, 
Filius fondly fancied that he had seen the life of the aris- 
tocracy in England—which only went to show how much 
Filius still had to learn about the social distinctions of the 
British capital. But he had had a bitter experience of that 
custom of British society which omits the introduction of 
guests to each other at stated social functions, assuming 
the temporary acquaintance of all who meet under their 
host’s roof and committing them to no obligation of future 
recognition. 


. * 
The Garden City Movement 
By John H. Whitehouse 

Secretary of Toynbee Hall, London 


HE Garden City movement in England practically be- 
gan with the foundation of the village of Bournville 
twelve years ago. Bournville, which is situated in the north- 
east corner of Worcestershire, is as everyone knows, the 
home of the great cocoa works of Cadbury Bros., Ltd., which 
were moved from Birmingham more than a quarter of a 
century ago. The present village was founded by Mr. 
George Cadbury, as a result of years of practical experi- 
ence and careful study of the existing social conditions 


*This is the fourth in a series of special articles upon English 
social topics of current interest. Articles which have already ap- 
peared are: “The Ancoats Brotherhood,” of Manchester, by Kath- 
arine Coman (December); “The Unemployed Camp at Leven- 
shulme, Manchester,” by Katharine Coman (January); “The Lon- 
don County Council,” by Milo R. Maltbie (February). 
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amongst the working classes in our cities. He realized, 
in common with so many more, that much of the ugliness 
of modern life was due to the terrible overcrowding exist- 
ing in all our cities, the frequent result of which is that 
men, women, and children have to live under conditions of 
the most repulsive and degrading nature; and he saw that 
neither moral nor physical improvement could be looked for 
until the cause of those conditions was removed, and the 
people of England led from the congested districts back to 
the country. 

He decided, therefore, to make a practical experiment 
in social reform, and to this end he commenced the foun- 
dation of the village of Bournville, an example which was 
destined to exercise a far-reaching influence. 

At the present time nearly 1,000 houses have been built, 
the total population of the village being about 4,000 persons, 
and the founder has secured the perpetuation of the scheme 
by making over the whole of the land, consisting of about 
400 acres, with the houses already erected, to a board of 
trustees. These trustees receive the whole of the revenues 
of the estate, which are to be applied solely to maintaining 
it, or building new houses, acquiring fresh land, and gen- 
erally extending the scheme. The total value of the prop- 
erty thus handed over to the trustees was estimated at 
about £180,000. It will be seen that the scheme is capable 
of almost endless development. The capitalist landlord is 
eliminated, and as no personal gain accrues to anyone, all 
the profits are at the disposal of the trust. 

We now turn to a consideration of the main principles 
upon which the estate has hitherto been developed, and 
the future observance of which is ensured by the terms of 
the deed under which the trust is created. It should be 
noted that the scheme is not intended for the benefit only 
of the work-people of Messrs. Cadbury, but is open, as far 
as possible, to all who wish to share its advantages. It was 
the original intention of the founder to give the tenants 
the option of purchasing the houses on a 999 years’ lease, 
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and some were disposed of on these terms; but as it was 
found that the purchasers frequently resold them at a high 
profit, this plan has been discontinued for the present, and 
all the houses are now let in the ordinary way. The av- 
erage garden space allowed to each house is about 600 
square yards, and as far as possible no dwelling will occupy 
more than one quarter of the site on which it is erected. 
Each garden is planted with fruit trees, and a staff of prac- 
tical gardeners is kept, whose advice and help are at the 
service of the tenants. Every encouragement is given to 
the latter to take up practical gardening. Lectures on the 
subject are arranged from time to time, gardening classes 
for young men are held under competent supervision, and 
there are also a number of allotment gardens available. In 
addition to the liberal allowance of land to each house, a 
large proportion of the whole has been kept for open spaces, 
and formed into parks and pleasure grounds. The trus- 
tees have full discretion for the erection of public buildings, 
including schools, hospitals, baths, libraries, etc.; and the 
deed provides that the administration of the trust shall be 
wholly non-sectarian and non-political, and all* influences 
which would tend to defeat this object are to be rigidly 
excluded. The trustees also have power to allow any part 
of the property to be used as shops or factories, and it is 
provided that the area occupied by factories shall not ex- 
ceed one-fifteenth part of the total area of the estate. 

The liquor question has not been overlooked, and some 
discretion in this matter is given to the trustees, but they 
are charged to remember the founder’s wish that the sale 
of intoxicating liquors shall be entirely suppressed on the 
estate unless such suppression should lead to greater evils. 

It will thus be seen that adequate steps have been taken 
to secure through succeeding years the maintenance of the 
principles observed by the founder in inaugurating the 
scheme. The beauty of the land will always be preserved, 
and the general health of the village has been guarded by 
the preservation of the open spaces already alluded to, 
and by the prevention of overcrowding in any form. 
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With regard to the houses themselves, it should be 
borne in mind that it was never the intention of the founder 
to erect big houses for people of means; rather, he sought 
to provide houses, which, whilst being constructed on the 
most approved principles, and under beautiful and healthful 
conditions, should yet be within the reach of ordinary work- 
ingmen. The architect chiefly responsible for the buildings 
is Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, and he has introduced a large 
variety into his designs, which are very quaint and pic- 
turesque and revive the best traditions of country archi- 
tecture. The cottages are either semi-detached or built in 
blocks of four. It may be mentioned that the nature and 
shape of the ground upon which a house is to be erected 
is always carefully considered when the architect’s plan is 
being decided upon: there is no indiscriminate adoption of 
plans which may have been already used. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that in Eng- 
land people who live in small houses usually use one inade- 
quate room as a living-room, keeping a spare room or par- 
lor carefully shut up, which is used on rare occasions 
only. The result is doubly unfortunate; the parlor is a 
source of no pleasure or convenience, and its existence 
means that the living-room is generally far too small to be 
even moderately healthy. One plan used at Bournville 
is an attempt, and we believe, a wise and well-considered 
one, to get rid of an absurd convention. The parlor is 
abolished, and one large living room is substituted with the 
addition of a scullery and the usual outhouses. These 
houses are let at rentals of 4s 6d and 5s 6d weekly so that 
they are within the reach of the very poorest. It is calculated 
that the value of the produce of the garden is at least 2s 6d 
per week, so that the rent of a house at 5s 6d is reduced 
to 3s, and at the same time healthful recreation is obtained, 
which in a town would be sought for in more expensive 
and less healthful ways. 


The larger houses contain three or four rooms down- 
stairs, with a similar number of bedrooms, and the addi- 
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tion generally of a bath-room. It is the architect’s aim to 
build all the houses as compact as possible. 


The visitor to Bournville would find it hard to realize, 
as he wandered about the village, that he was near to a 
great factory employing a number approaching five thou- 
sand work-people. The site of the works is surrounded 
by higher ground, with the result that the beauty of the 
village is in no way marred by its proximity. On the other 
hand, the existing arrangement is a great object lesson, 
showing that the presence of a manufactory need not neces- 
sarily mean the deterioration of the country around it—a 
result which in the past has only too surely followed. At 
Bournville the roads are wide, and in every case are planted 
with forest trees or shrubs on each side. This plan has 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the village, and, added to 
the undulating nature of the land, which is dotted with cop- 
pices and bosky dells, and through which a pretty winding 
stream runs, gives the special charm that is always con- 
nected with old English village scenery. 


It is the desire of the founder and trustees td cultivate 
an enlightened public spirit on the part of all connected with 
the scheme, and to promote co-operation and corporate en- 
terprise. A tenant’s committee, elected periodically by bal- 
lot, has already accomplished much useful work. It organ- 
izes an annual flower show, and has under its manage- 
ment the bath-houses and a playground reserved for the 
little children on the estate, where such can play in perfect 
security. 

The Bournville Works, and the institutions connected 
with them, are kept entirely distinct from the Village Trust 
which we have been considering. It will, however, be read- 
ily understood that a not inconsiderable portion of the in- 
terest which Bournville affords is due to the various outdoor 
arrangements made by the firm of Cadbury Bros., Ltd., for 
the exclusive benefit of their own employes. On these, 
however, we cannot dwell. 

The successful foundation of Bournville was a national 
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object lesson. It showed the country that the slums of 
manufacturing towns were not a necessity. It showed fur- 
ther that the unlovely districts common to all towns, not to 
be classed as slums but which are full of crowded streets 
containing unbroken rows of uniform houses, were not a 
necessity. Bournville became a mecca and a stream of vis- 
itors poured into it, many of them expert economists and so- 
ciologists. The object lesson which Bournville afforded was 
not lost. Before long a Garden City Association was formed 
to undertake propagandist work and educate public opinion 
with a view to securing sufficient support to render possi- 
ble the foundation of other Garden Cities. A leading spirit 
in the association was Mr. Ebenezer Howard, who published 
a book entitled “Tomorrow,” giving an inspiring picture of 
what the city of the future might be. The work of the as- 
sociation was so successful that it soon became possible to 
float a Garden City Company for the purpose of carrying 
into actual effect schemes which till then had only existed 
in the minds of a few dreamers of dreams. After exhaus- 
tive inquiry the new company acquired a suitable estate 
of 4,000 acres in Hertfordshire, about thirty miles north of 
London. Here three years ago the building of the first 
Garden City proper was commenced. 

The official details of the progress which has been made 
since the foundation of this Garden City are of unusual 
interest. Three years ago it required something more than 
the eye of imagination to conceive of a modern city aris- 
ing on what was then a wide sweep of undulating agricul- 
tural land. Since that time the Garden City at Letchworth 
(the name which has been given it) has passed out of the 
region of speculation into that of an assured success. 

In addition to the county roads previously existing on 
the estate, over four and one-half miles of new roads have 
been made, fourteen and one-half miles of water mains, 
eight miles of gas mains and eight miles of sewers have 
been laid. Water-works and gas-works have been con- 
structed and extensive railway sidings in direct connection 
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with the Great Northern Railway have been made. Sites 
for the erection of 520 houses, twenty-five shops, twelve fac- 
tories, a church, a chapel, a public hall, schools, etc., have 
been let or selected. Buildings of a capital value of some 
£162,000 have already been erected or are in course of erec- 
tion. Of these, buildings to the value of £6,500 have been 
erected by the company itself. The present water supply is 
sufficient for a town of 6,000 and the gas-works are capa- 
ble of producing six million cubic feet of gas per annum. 
Both of these works are capable of easy enlargement. About 
400 houses are already connected with the water supply, 
and 250 with the gas, and the number is daily increasing. 

Twelve large manufacturing firms have acquired or 
selected sites, and these are actually at work on the estate 
or have factories in course of erection. 

The population of the estate at present consists of over 
3,000 people, but at the end of the summer of 1907, when 
all the factories mentioned are in working order, it is 
anticipated that between 4,000 and 5,000 people will be resi- 
dent at Letchworth. 

With such a rapid growth in the industrial population, 
the question of providing efficient housing accommodation 
has become almost a problem. Hitherto, the existing builders 
and architects on the estate have been able to keep pace 
with the demand for new houses, but the great increase 
in the number of new factories being erected, and the large 
influx of an industrial population to Garden City have made 
it apparent that the present sources of supply are quite in- 
adequate to cope with the constant and growing demand . 
for cottages of a lower rent than those at present existing. 

So important and pressing has this matter become that 
the directors of the First Garden City are forming a subsid- 
iary company for the express purpose of suppying the 
housing accommodations required. Four per cent. guaran- 
teed preference shares will be offered in this company, the 
Garden City Company itself taking all the ordinary shares. 


With such a demand already existing for houses, and 
. 
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one which is bound to continually increase, the future 
prospects of the new company should be bright indeed. 

The transformation of these six square miles of land 
from their original agricultural character into the nucleus 
of a thriving industrial and residential town, has been ac- 
complished in the short space of three years, but of course 
much more requires to be done before Garden City reaches 
its maximum population of 35,000. Social life is already be- 
coming organized on the estate, and this winter particularly, 
there has been a great increase in the social, intellectual, 
and religious activity of the place. 

Garden City has set :itself a great task, and that task 
is to show that it commercially pays to build cities on lines 
of foresight and by definitely preconceived methods, rather 
than along the haphazard methods of most of our towns 
and cities. By planning the city from the outset, Garden 
City has been able, and will continue, to avoid most of those 
evils of over-crowding and insanitation, which have so sin- 
ister an influence on the lives of the working people in 
over-congested towns. 

In 1905 the first Garden City helped forward the re- 
form of rural housing conditions by holding an exhibition 
of cheap cottages, most of which were erected at a cost 
of £150 ¢$720). It was thus demonstrated that it was pos- 
sible to supply healthy and comfortable houses in rural dis- 
tricts at a cost hitherto believed to be impossible. 


We must now turn to the latest development of the 
Garden City Movement. Last year the Hampstead Garden 
. Suburb Trust was successfully formed. It has purchased 
from the Eton College Trustees 240 acres of land adjoining 
the celebrated Hampstead Heath in North London. This 
land it is proposed to lay out as a Garden suburb for all 
classes of society. The mansion of the wealthy man will be 
here as well as the cottage of the artisan. It is not the in- 
tention of the Trust to make money. Beyond the limited 
rate of interest to be paid the shareholders the income will 
be entirely devoted to the realization of the ideals of the 
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Arrangement of Houses on Westholm Green, Garden City 


promoters. The Hampstead Garden suburb is still in its 
infancy but probably no scheme is so full of hope for our 
great cities. It will show how the growth of a city may be 
guided. If the lesson is learned, the ugliness and squalor 
which so frequently attend the growth of the industrial 
portions of our cities will be done away with. 

There are signs of many other developments of the Gar- 
den City movement. The air is full of new schemes which 
we have not space to consider now. The movement marks 
a great awakening of the civic spirit. It may prove to be 
one of the most important social movements of the age, built 
with broad bases on the living rock, to be hereafter among 
the things which cannot be shaken but remain. 















Augustine Burrell 
By Henry Ingraham 


HE Honorable Augustine Birrell, author of “Obiter 
Dicta,” and the Education Bill, is one of that inter- 
esting group of literary statesmen now influential in the Brit- 
ish Ministry and Parliament, a group which includes John 
Morley, James Bryce and C. F. G. Masterman. 

A man of letters sitting for a constituency in the House 
of Commons is no rarity. From the days of Addison, lit- 
C > erature has been honorably 
represented in statecraft, or 
better, perhaps, statecraft 
has been honorably repre- 
sented in literature. Some 
few statesmen, as notably 
Edmund Burke, have been 
great political writers. 
Others, like Mr. Birrell, 
have achieved their distinc- 
tion in fields remote from 
contemporary affairs, in the 
realm of “pure literature,” 
where party problems have 
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Lt should restrict Mr. Birrell’s 
Ec output of essays. His five 
; volumes, “Obiter Dicta,” 
St. Augustine : 
Cartoon of Augustine Birrell first and second series, 
in the Westminster Gazette. “Res Judicatae,” “Men. 
Women and Books,” and “In the Name of the Bodleian,” 
seem scant enough, if, like the prosaic publisher in “Tommy 
and Grizel,” we weigh them as butter. 
Mere bulk, it is certain, has little to do with the dura- 
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bility of an author’s famé and influence. A man of few 
books, but those of merit, is more apt to catch the ear of 
a hard pressed posterity than a voluminous author of even 
surpassing excellence. Goldsmith and Lamb are now read 
chiefly because they wrote so little. The average man as- 
pires to literary culture at the expenditure of a minimum of 
effort, and Carlyle and Hazlitt, voluminous, if entertaining, 
acquire the forbidding name of “classic,” which, as Mark 
Twain defines the term, is a man whom everybody admires 
and nobody reads. But from such an _ undesirable 
classicism Mr. Birrell seems immune even if his volumes be 
more numerous than exacting duties seem to permit. 

Mr. Birrell is one of the most entertaining of authors. 
He has the wide reading, the catholicity of taste, the lumi- 
nousness of humor, and the graceful style, which are essen- 
tial to the art of essay writing. Charm of personality, that 
most intangible quality, so difficult to transmit to paper, is 
his also. Behind his appreciations of men and books we 
see the author himself, a pleasant and cultured gentleman 
with whom it is a joy to meet on terms of intimacy, 

Autobiography and letters are perhaps the most fasci- 
nating forms of literature, for they reveal personalities as 
nothing else can. But after these comes the personal essay, 
as mastered by Lamb, and Stevenson, and Mr. Birrell, de- 
pendent upon the charm of the author for its success, the 
most exacting field of prose literature because almost en- 
tirely devoid of incident and action, qualities which, in other 
forms of composition, hold the reader. 

It is difficult to analyze this sort of essay. It serves 
the reviewer chiefly as a point of departure, from which he 
feebly works his way in weak imitation of the man whose 
worth he would appraise. Two things only can he do: 
quote passages which excite his admiration, and enumerate 
those characteristics of his author which appeal to him as 
especially significant. 

Mr. Birrell has, we have said, a catholic taste. (It is 
true that he cannot abide Mrs. Hannah More, but it is 
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safe to say that few will quarrel with him on such a preju- 
dice.) Richardson and Fielding, Pope and Cardinal New- 
man, Lamb and Carlyle, receive alike his discriminating 
praise. Two criteria are the basis for these admirations. 
He likes first, the man who is upright and moral, 
the man whose conduct shows a strain of puritanism,—as 
Milton and Richardson; or a man whose heroic qualities 
quite dwarf his defects,—as Lamb. These are Mr. Birrell’s 
personal likes, the men he admires as men. 


There are also those, who as writers, command his en- 
thusiasm. These are the literary craftsmen such as Burke and 
Newman and Carlyle——men with a passion for the accurate 
presentation of big ideas, who planned largely and wrote 
concretely. Mr. Birrell has a preference for the realists, 
that is, men who know life widely and who picture it in its 
vast and complicated relationships,—men with a broad point 
of view. If to this realism be added the spirituality of a 
Newman, one who saw the material world as but the cloak 
and outward manifestation of the divine spirit, then is found 
Mr. Birrell’s ideal writer. He confesses Newman an 
enigma ; but the spiritual beauty of the man, the large point 
of view and the inimitable style move his critic to enthus- 
iasm. 

The charm of Mr. Birrell’s own style cannot be con- 
veyed other than by quotation. It is tantalizingly simple; 
as he would say, “as easy as an old shoe.” But to write 
like Mr. Birrell seems easy only to the inexperienced. 

In the essay entitled “On the Alleged Obscurity of 
Mr. Browning’s Poetry,” Mr. Birrell, after some preliminary 
remarks, introduces his subject thus: 

We should not have ventured to introduce our subject 
with such very general and undeniable observations, had 
not experience taught us that the best way of introducing 
any subject is by a string of platitudes, delivered in an 
oracular fashion. They arouse attention without exhaust- 
ing it, and afford the pleasant sensation of thinking, without 


any of the trouble of thought. But the subject, once intro- 
duced, it becomes necessary to proceed with it. 


Deke. 
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Birrell’s “Buzzer” 
Chorus of Peers: “Suppose We Can't Help This Thing 
Passing,—But Oh, the Vibration!” 
A Cartoon in Punch satirizing the opposition of the House 


of Lords to Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, The bill failed to pass, 
however. 


Of literature, he writes in the essay entitled, “The Of- 
fice of Literature :” 
Authors ought not to be above being reminded that it 
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is their duty to write agreeably—some very disagreeable 
men have succeeded in doing so, and there is, therefore, no 
need for anyone to despair. Every atithor, be he grave or 
gay, should make his books as ingratiating as possible. Read- 
ing is not a duty, and has, consequently no business to be 
made disagreeable. Nobody is under any obligation to read 
any man’s book. 

Literature exists to please,—to lighten the burden of 
men’s lives; to make them for a short while forget their 
sorrows and their sins, their silenced hearths, their disap- 
pointed hopes, their grim futures—and those men of letters 
are the best loved who have best performed literature’s 
truest office. Their name is happily legion. ‘ 

Distinctions are invidious where all the work js so good 
as in these volumes. But to all who have floundered in the 
obscure sea of Shakespearean criticism, the delightful sketch, 
“Falstaff,” must especially appeal. It is an inimitable parody 
of the method, by which, from the slightest of hints, may 
be erected a monumental criticism, full of plausibility and 
little else. 

Connecting Falstaff with a Norfolk family of that name 
purported as mentioned in Domesday Book, the author pro- 
ceeds to develop his evidence bearing on the ancestry and 
early life of the fat Sir John,—evidence which rolls up like 
a huge snowball, collecting all manner of foreign substances 
in its ponderous path. By inference it affords a delicious 
criticism upon those sober souls who persist in talking of 
Shakespeare’s characters as though they had a real exist- 
ence, a practice which invariably leads to a tangle of proba- 
bilities and possibilities which would have caused Shake- 
speare wide-eyed wonder. We agree with Mr. Birrell: “It 
is easier to be odd, intense, over-wise, enigmatic, than to be 
sensible, simple, and to see the plain truth about things.” 

No lover of Mr. Birrell’s essays will quarrel with the 
good intentions,—however much he may disapprove of 
their mode of expression—of the serious person who scrib- 
bled on the margin of the public library copy of “Obiter 
Dicta :” 

“His literary standard is sound.” 























“ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI’ 


(Behold the Handmaid of the Lord), later known as the Annuncia- 
tion. Painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 























Representative English Paintings 


“Ecce Ancilla Domini” (Behold the Handmaid 
of the Lord) 


By W. Bertrand Stevens 


[Gabriele Charles Dante Rossetti, better known as Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, was born in London, May 12, 1828. His father, 
Gabriele Rossetti, a Professor of Italian at King’s College, was a 
poet and writer of considerable distinction. In 1846 young Ros- 
setti became a student at the Antique School of the Royal Academy, 
where he remained for two years. He left in disgust and in 1848 
began his friendship with Holman Hunt and Sir John Millais 
which afterwards resulted in the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. He died in 1882 at Birchington-on-the-sea.] 


Who of us that knows and loves the work of Rossetti 
has not at times regretted that his environment was. that 
of the nineteenth century? Does not the Italian Renaissance 
with its high valuation of religious art, seem the proper 
setting for one whose religious ideals are so perfectly ex- 
pressed in his two early pictures, “The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin” and “The Annunciation?’ No great technical 
achievements would have been his; he would never have 
felt the hunger for greater skill in expression that so prompt- 
ed Giotto and Masaccio. Rather would he have taken his 
place beside Fra Angelico and have given us religious 
paintings in which emotional ecstacy is supreme, 
The nineteenth century in England was far more favor- 
able to the development of Rossetti as a poet than as a 
painter. The literary standards of his time were high, but 
painting had fallen to the very depths. It is natural, then, 
that the poetry of Rossetti should show great technical ex- 
cellence while at the same time his drawing was often seri- 
ously lacking in the fundamentals. Being keenly sensi- 
tive to the good and bad in art, he fully realized that 
never could he express his ideas and emotions through the 
technical rules and formulas of the period. We are told 
that as a student of the Royal Academy he “was notably 
weak in anatomy and without any scientific knowledge of 
perspective.” Perhaps his contempt for his contemporaries 
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carried him too far. There are things that he might have 
learned even from the most commonplace draughtsman. 

Rossetti painted the “Ecce Ancilla Domini” at the age 
of twenty years. Previous to this his accomplishments in 
literature had been remarkable. He had written many poems, 
and his translations from Italian poetry which were pub- 
lished in 1861 were written between the years 1845 and 
1859. When “The Annunciation” was first exhibited at 
the Portland Place Gallery, it shared the bitter attacks 
made upon the pictures of Holman Hunt and Millais which 
were at the same time on exhibition at the Academy. Even 
such writers as Charles Dickens contributed denunciatory 
articles to leading periodicals. And here Mr. Ruskin again 
appeared in the role of champion, with his letter to the Times. 
Rossetti offered the picture at the exhibition for fifty 
guineas. It was returned unsold and, being hard pressed 
for money, he offered it for £40. Even then it remained 
unsold for a long period. In 1886 it was purchased at £800 
for the Tate Galley in London, where it now hangs. 

The picture is in marked contrast to the Italian repre- 
sentations of the same subject. The awakened virgin sees be- 
fore her the Archangel, a wonderfully beautiful and dignified 
figure, bearing to her the white, annunciation lily. The chosen 
one of God hears her mission with the utmost meekness 
and with a total absence of the complacence and affected 
elegance that mark so many of the Renaissance representa- 
tions. Although simplicity is characteristic of the picture, 
there are a few traces of the supernaturalism that the Ital- 
ians loved so well. Golden halos are about the heads of the 
Angel and the Virgin, and the feet of the Angel seem to 
rest in pale yellow flames. Through the open window the 
Holy Spirit enters in the form of a dove. The general 
white tone of the picture is relieved by the red embroidery 
around the foot of the bed and by the blue curtain behind 
the Virgin. “Ecce Ancilla Domini” was the name given the 
picture by the artist, but having just closed a bargain for 
its sale, he changed the title to “The Annunciation,” 
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The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary's gift 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years, 
Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


*For Rossetti’s painting of the same see page 67. 


Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel’” 
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Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be harkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach mry side 
Down all the echoing stair!) 


“T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in heaven?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

We will step down as to a stream, 
And bathe there in God's sight. 


“We two will stand beside the shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 

Each like a little cloud. 
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“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that his plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


“And I myself will teach to him 
I mryself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


“We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet synrphonies 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“Circlewise sit they, with bowed locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into one fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: ; 
And the dear Mother will approve ' 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their. citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.” 
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She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

“All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


Poets at Oxford and Cambridge* 


If Oxford and Cambridge could play each other, historically, 
at literature—that is, contend for the prize of poetry—victory 
would certainly smile on the flag of light blue. That is plain, from 
certain statistics printed in the Academy. Why it should be so, 
nobody knows, any more than we know why Oxford is superior 
on the river, while Cambridge has a slight but undeniable pull over 
Oxford at Lord’s.t There is probably no reason, discoverable by 
human intelligence, why Cambridge keeps “the ashes,” so to speak, 
in poetry. Oxford is older, far more beautiful, and, historically, 
far more romantic; Jacobite, not Hanoverian; not mixed up with 
your Roundheads of the fens and flats. 

But Cambridge has the better, in poetry. In the Elizabethan 
period, to take the pick of both universities, she has Spenser and 
Marlowe, not to dwell on Ben Jonson and Beaumont; the former 
a. robust genius, the latter a premature Keats, born out of due 
time. But with Spenser and Marlowe you meet men who play, 
as it were for All England—the greatest names next to the glory 
of Warwickshire, himself not a University man. What had Ox- 
ford? Sir Philip Sidney, a true poet, but not a professional poet; 
and the decent Drayton, whose “Agincourt” will always be re- 
spected and recited. Lyly and Peele are names of cricketing rather 
than high poetic fame. From the accession of the Royal Martyr 
to the expulsion of his son (a glorious English Admiral, a friend 
of religious toleration, but historically unpopular), from 1625 to 
1698, Oxford has one poet who could do some things better than 
any other English singer—Colone] Richard Lovelace; and has the 
rapturous Carew: but look at the Cambridge team! Milton, Dryden 
(he, by the way, was sorry that he was not an Oxford man), Suck- 
ling, Herrick, the incomparable Crashaw, the saintly Herbert, Cow- 


*By Andrew Lang in The Illustrated London News. 
+The great cricket matches are played at Lord’s. 
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ley, and Marvell. What great and fragrant names! What a Cap- 
tain is Milton. Certainly in the sixteenth century the Muses wore 
light blue. 

In 1780-1830 Cambridge simply romps in. Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron! We do not dwell on Erasmus Darwin, Kirke White, 
or W. S. Rose. These gentlemen do not count. Oxford had one 
star, and sent him down, like Blaydes—Percy Bysshe Shelley. We 
also owned the author of “I’d be a Butterfly, born in a bower,” 
just what Shelley would have liked to be, but he would have 
stated it differently. Wilson is given in the list; not Lockhart, 
though. Lockhart did write some poetry, and, as far as I could 
ever hear or read, Wilson did not. Then we had Keble, who was 
better than W. S. Rose, at all events; and Landor, and Southey, 
and Heber, and Milman; but all these together are not the small 
change for Coleridge. 

If we try to pick an eleven out of each University the supe- 
riority of Cambridge is dazzling; it is ten to one on Cambridge. 
Thus— ; 

OXForp. CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. Drayton. Mr. Spenser. 

Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Marlowe. 

Mr. Carew. Sir John Suckling. 
Colonel Lovelace. The Rev. Mr. Herrick. 
Mr. Collins. Mr. Milton. 

Dr. Johnson. Mr. Dryden. 

Mr. Landor. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Shelley. Mr. Wordsworth. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold Mr. S. T. Coleridge. 
Mr. Swinburne. Lord Byron. 

Mr. William Morris. Lord Tennyson. 


Cambridge has so many last choices, al] good, like Ben Jonson, 
Crashaw, Herbert, Marvell, FitzGerald, Thackeray, it is not every 
judge of the game would put Suckling in and leave these men 
out. On Oxford the gods inflicted Tupper and Robert Mont- 
gomery, while her friends are obliged to include Strode among her 
poets, but, for some reason, leave out Beddoes. Cambridge could 
play a very good game against All England, were it not that Eng- 
land, among the non-University poets has the W. G. Grace* of 
song, W. Shakespeare. Writing from memory, I offer an eleven 
of the non-University poets of Great Britain and Ireland, though, 
to be sure, several of them were at Scottish or Irish Universities— 


King James I. Mr. Robert Browning. 
Mr. Shakespeare. Mr. Keats. 

Mr. Pope. Dr. Goldsmith. 

Mr. Swift The Rev. Canon Barbour. 
Mr. Robert Burns. Mr. Thomas Moore. 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
*W. G. Grace, a celebrated English cricketer. 
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We are indebted to the late Mr. Lawrence Hutton, the 
indefatigable literary archeologist, for gathering together 
in his “Literary Landmarks of Oxford” (Scribners) many il- 
luminating anecdotes of Oxford’s famous men. A few of 
these we may quote here with the suggestion that the reader 
will be repaid for further researches in this little volume. 


Almost the only picture of Gladstone at Christ Church which 
has come down to use is a very slight sketch from the pen of Lord 
Houghton, who says: “At that time (1829) we at Cambridge were 
full of Mr. Shelley; and a friend of ours suggested that as Shelley 
had been expelled from Oxford, and had been very badly treated at 
that University, it would be a good thing for us to defend him there. 

We accordingly went to Oxford, then a long, dreary post- 
chaise journey of ten hours; and were hospitably entertained by a 
young student of the name of Gladstone.” The debate at the Union 
by the way, was a hot one, but the young student named Gladstone 
took no part in it. It resulted in a vote of ninety to thirty-three, 
affirming the superiority of Shelley over Byron. The only Ox- 
onian who spoke in Shelley’s favor was a young student of Bal- 
liol, named Manning, afterwards to become Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome, but then in close and familiar relationship with Gladstone. 

** * * 


John Wilson, better known as “Christopher North,” was grad- 
uated from Magdalen in 1807. He was a Gentleman Commoner, 
and he made a most decided mark for himself, not only with 
his head but with his heels, and his arms, and with the rest of 
his physical anatomy. He was, even at college, what is called “a 
character ;” but a fine, manly, breezy, intellectual, enthusiastic char- 
acter, as he was throughout life. He boxed, he ran, he rode, he 
walked, he sculled, he dived, he swam, he skated; he tramped from 
Oxford to London in a night; and he jumped the Cherwell where 
it was twenty-three feet in width. In 1806, while he was doing all 
these extraordinary physical things, he sat himself down, with 
no whip-cord or wet towel around his head, and calmly wrote a 
poem on “The Study of Greek and Roman Architecture,” which 
won the Newdigate Prize. 

x* * * 

Sir Christopher Wren, a graduate of Wadham, became a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1653; enriching the latter college, as he 
enriched everything he touched, by building a great sun-dial, still 
to be seen, and consulted, in the Back Quadrangle, and by be- 
queathing to the Library a collection of his own architectural draw- 
ings, which are now almost beyond price. The dial, which bears, 
in Latin, a motto explaining that “The Hours pass away, and are 
counted against us,” was, and is, so reliable that it has set the 
time, during many generations, for all the clock-makers, and 
watch-makers, and time-keepers of Oxford. 

* * * * 


Oxford knew well, and still well remembers, Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. He was Mathematical Lecturer from 1855 until 1881, 
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and his rooms at Christ Church are still pointed out. They were 
the large suite, in the Tower, on the First Quadrangle, Staircase 
No. Seven, on the left as one enters the establishment. He must 
have been, if all the stories still told about him are true, one of 
the most eccentric of Eccentrics. He did not care for young men, 
it seems, but he liked young women, who all liked him; and Ox- 
ford is now full of women, mature and immature, who adore the 
gentle memory of the creator of “Alice.” One of them, still a 
young woman, who was but a baby when “Wonderland” was orig- 
inally visited, says of him that “he was a man whom one had to 
read backward.” He had to be looked at “As Through a Looking 
Glass.” She describes him as moody, and as a man of strong dis- 
likes. But he liked her; and, hand in hand, on the roofs of the 
College, she, as a child, and he used to wander, he always amiable 
and full of queer conceits of speech and of imagination. 


The Vesper Hour 
By Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


AST month I tried to set forth the claims of a truly 
good life and the way we are to begin to live it. 
We are to believe in the reality of God as LOVE as revealed 
in Jesus. We are to use our will-power in such faith and 
in an actual covenant with Him. We are to find God’s way 
in His Word. We are to be possessed by His Spirit. We 
are to begin every day by prayer to Him. We are to think 
of Him and talk with Him as a daily, an hourly habit. We 
are to live sanely, soberly, steadily, serenely. We are to 
study the lives of the great and the good. We are to avoid 
all superstition and slavish fear of God. We are to recog- 
nize the reality of law in the realm of Spirit. 

Of course in religion there are “times and seasons” but 
the time to be religious is always, and the seasons are spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. Heart-beat is perpetual, ha- 
bitual, involuntary. So should religious life be—always 
real, always reverent, always aspiring after the best, a habit 
of a larger life, a habit of loving humanity, a habit of doing 





*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper service throughout the year. The paper of this 
month is a continuation of that printed in the February Cuautau- 
QUAN, of which the general subject was “How to Begin to be Good.” 
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righteously, a habit of communing with God while one reads, 
studies, walks, rests, recreates. Real religion is the most 
steady thing in the world. It becomes steady by the habit 
of faith and by long and persistent practice. It affects the 
whole personality and the whole life. It is not a matter of 
holy days, holy places, nor holy sacraments. It is not a 
thing of sighs and tears and tones. It may be at its highest 
and richest’ while one works in the kitchen, follows the 
plough, puzzles with knitted brow over a problem in Euclid, 
revels in the best literature, reads a book full of wit and hu- 
mor, recreates with congenial spirits in forest or on water or 
in a circle of select friends in the parlor, or in the stimulat- 
ing exercise of the gymnasium or the open field. Real religion 
fits in every legitimate place. Real religion is a tone of 
character, a trend of spirit, an atmosphere, a force of per- 
sonality that subjects all normal and legitimate occupa- 
tions to the honor of God and the good of men. 

Religion—“being good”—is a normal condition. We 
were made for it. We are at our best as sane animals, and 
as thinkers, as lovers, as worshippers, as heroes—when we 
are controlled by the Spirit of religion, the Spirit of that 
Man Jesus of Nazareth, the Spirit of reverent love for Go, 
good will toward men and an eager desire to make society 
and civilization wiser and better. 

“All things are yours” if you are surrendered to God— 
things present and things to come, height and depth, life and 
death, science, literature, art,—all things are yours—“What- 
soever things are true, whatsover things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report.” If in the whole realm of human thought and pursuit 
there be any virtue and if there be any praise we may think 
on these things! Explore, represent, discuss, set forth all 
these things according to your individual aptitudes and en- 
dowments. Whatever tends to your highest development 
and power as redeemed personalities, whatever gives you 
the broadest survey without forfeiting earnestness and rev- 
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erence and a desire to do good in all the ways you can to all 
the people you can—all these things are legitimately con- 
nected with religion—the Christian life. Of course these 
attainments may involve struggle, self-denial, patient en- 
deavor, but the sane man or woman who seeks to attain what 
God permits and appoints is willing to pay the price of self- 
repression, patient pursuit, popular disapproval at times, 
active opposition now and then—but a soldier must be a 
soldier. And only brave souls can be true soldiers of Christ, 
or true students in art, in science, in literature. 

I want to guard you against imagining that religion 
is opposed to culture, to refinement, to social life, to busi- 
ness life. It is opposed to indolence. It is opposed to cow- 
ardice. It is opposed to sensuality. It is opposed to selfish- 
ness. But it lays hold of every good and legitimate thing 
in “the life that now is” and has this advantage that it all 
the while is preparing us for “the life that is to come.” 

Of course I recognize the perils that every soul incurs 
that Joves sin. Ther is an infamous scoundrel who has be- 
guiled into ways of sensuality and crime the bright boy 
of an honorable family. The boy has been deliberately 
ruined. How does the father, how does the mother of the 
boy feel towards the plotter of the iniquity? How ought 
they to feel? Even if the scoundrel be an elder brother of 
the victim? So does God antagonize sin. No words are 
strong enough to express His holy wrath against deliberate 
rebellion against His law and against human well-being. A 
God who does not hate sin is not worthy of either rever- 
ence or love. It is nat a light matter to sin against the 
God of this universe. The penalties of sin in all the depart- 
ments of nature prove this. And the mysterious manifes- 
tation of Jesus Christ who suffered unutterable agonies in 
Gethsemane and on Calvary feebly expresses to us the eternal 
abhorrence of sin on the part of the infinite God. It is a 
great mystery—the agony of Jesus and His death. Wise 
men do not comprehend the philosophy of it. But wise men 
neither deny the fact nor cease to inquire why it was. 
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Nature lavishes sunlight and rain and warmth and the 
perfume of flowers and glorious views far beyond our power 
to assimilate them, yet we take these gifts with unquestion- 
ing gladness and we turn away from their overwhelming 
abundance without discouragement, secure in the thought 
that they are inexhaustible and at our command whenever we 
are ready to claim them. 

Here also is our world of great thinkers and of poets 
with their enchanting word pictures. The very bigness of 
this thought world makes for our encouragement. No one 
of us can take it all in, and hence the felicity-of choosing is 
open to every one of us. We can make a new selection every 
day if we like and can keep up the process into infinity ! 


=> 


This is an age of orderly studiousness, of fountain pens 
and card catalogues. We can keep ‘in every book that we 
read some thin slips of paper, cut to fit a small pasteboard 
case. As we meet thoughts that appeal to us, a suggestion 
for living, a brief reference to some great life, a word of 
courage, some exquisite lines from a poet, not merely the 
conventional quotation but the one that fits our case pecu- 
liarly, we may note it down and drop the slip into the case. 
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And once a week, or every day if we choose, we may select 
one of these cards for a companion and assimilate its thougnt 
and grow just as we did under yesterday’s sunshine. 


= 


SOME THOUGHTS FROM “RATIONAL LIVING.” 


It is interesting to notice that the very language of our most 
wise and useful proverbs shows that they have been wrought out 
in the realnr of common toil of various kinds. We shall certainly 
not solve our greater and more distant problems by ignoring those 
smaller and more immediate. 


We develop power or character not by a general striving, not 
by resolving in general, but only by definite, concrete applications 
in definite relations. 


To feel oneself in the grasp of a “vast and predestined order” 
stifles human initiative; but, on the other hand, to lose all sense 
of any plan larger than our own,—any on-working of universal 
forces, in line with which we may do our work, is to take the 
heart out of our work and to make a life-calling impossible. A 
true quietism is thus, the very root of a genuine enthusiasm. We 
must be able to reach Browning’s “All’s love, yet all's law.” 


= 
OXFORD. 


“Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her garments 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by 
her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal 
of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection.”—Matthew Arnold. 


One of the richest experiences of this study year may 
be our visit to Oxford. To most of us the town is little 
more than a name honorable in the history of English let- 
ters. But it is, in reality, one of those focal points of Eng- 
lish life where every great influence in the national history 
has made itself felt. After you have read Miss Bates’ 
charming introduction to Oxford, take up Green’s history 
and read his thrilling chapters on Oxford University. Then 
hunt up in your encyclopedia “The Wesley Movement,” 
and “The Tractarian Movement.” In the encyclopedia or 
the Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature look 
up Newman and Keble. If you have Andrew Lang’s “Ox- 
ford” at hand read one of the late chapters entitled “A Gen- 
eral View.” Dip into Laurence Hutton’s “Literary Land- 
marks” and the discriminating articles by Richard Grant 
White and W. D. Howells and other magazine articles sug- 
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gested in the bibliography. The new Ruskin Labor Col- 
lege at Oxford is one of the most significant of twentieth 
century developments. If time permits, read in such biogra- 
phies as are available the experiences at Oxford of some of 
her greatest men. In this way one comes to feel the at- 
mosphere of such a place and its influence upon the whole 
English speaking world. 
THYRSIS. 

Associated with our present Reading Journey through 
England are three great elegiac poems which are the proper 
heritage of every cultivated man and woman. We found 
the scene of Milton’s “Lycidas” in Lancashire. At Cleve- 
don in the Severn valley is the church described in “In Me- 
moriam,” where Arthur Hallam rests, and in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Thyrsis” we have exquisite pictures of the scenery 
round about Oxford and of that rare personality, Arthur 
Hugh Clough. To understand “Thyrsis” fully, one should 
first read “The Scholar Gypsy” for in the days when Clough 
and Arnold roamed over the Oxford meadows the Scholar 
Gypsy played an important part in their thought. Those of 
us who are making the acquaintance of “Thyrsis” for the 
first time will feel that it is an event in our lives. In Mac- 
millan’s excellent series of Pocket Classics (25 cents each), 
the volume entitled “Sohrab and Rustum” contains among 
other poems both “Thyrsis” and “The Scholar Gypsy.” 


RHODES SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. 


Some of our countrymen we remember were inclined 
to shake their heads dubiously when Mr. Cecil Rhodes left 
his endowment for scholarships at Oxford. They had 
visions of impressionable young Americans being partially 
anglicized and henceforth a sort of mongrel contribution 
to our civilization. Sufficient time has elapsed to enable the 
scheme to show some of its practica! workings and at this 
time while our Reading Journey is developing in us en- 
thusiasm for Old Oxford it will be a good opportunity to 
look with some understanding on the Oxford of today. In 
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the circle programs on page 119 mention is made of one or 
two magazine articles by Rhodes Scholars which will be 
found illuminating. 

A CHAUTAUQUA TRAGEDY. 

An illustration of the tragic results of bringing the 
higher education within the reach of those not fitted for it 
is related by Miss Jessica Lewis of Camden, Maine, 
a graduate of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1900, and known to 
many readers as the author of an excellent Shakespeare 
game : 

“Into a little treasure closet where I keep boxes of books, 
lesson courses finished, water color sketches and all sorts of inter- 
esting things, a gray squirrel made her way under the eaves and 
through the partition. In two days she had dragged up old pieces 
of calico from the ash barrel and begun a nest. Attracted as any 
one would be by courses offered by the Chautauqua Class of 1900, 
she actually devoured the examination papers, and having mastered 
them took her diploma fearlessly! Such a sorry looking sight 
was presented when I opened the door and she scampered through 
the wall like a flash. There was my prized diploma in its original 
roll, torn half way down on one side and the bits of paper from 


the papers on history, French Traits. etc., were massed in a mound 
as large as a muff. There was no doubt that she finished the course.” 


LITERARY DIVERSIONS. 

Following Mr. Andrew Lang’s suggestion of rival 
cricket teams drawn from the poets of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, members of circles might submit suggestions for an 
ideal dinner party of twelve selected from distinguished 
Englishmen and women. They should be seated with ref- 
erence to their congeniality and care should be taken to ex- 
clude any clashing elements. Possible subjects for dis- 
cussion by the different couples might also be suggested. 
Answers to the question, If you could be escorted through 
Oxford by some one of her famous sons whom would you 
choose and why? would also give opportunity for a study 
of individual traits both of circle members and of the men 
whom they would choose as companions. 


NOTES. 


Circles and readers will find great pleasure in making fre- 
uent reference to “England Without and Within” by Richard 
rant White, a fine series of studies of English life first published 

in the Atlantic Monthly, and later in book form, (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.00). The several chapters present a comprehensive 
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survey of English life under such titles as “English Men,” “Eng- 
lish Women,” “English Manners,” “English in England,” etc. In 
the hands of so able a critic as Mr. White, charming and symmpa- 
thetic also as a writer, English life is presented in a manner well 
worth our study. 

* * * * 

“A Child’s Recollections of Tennyson” (E. P. Dutton, $1.00 
net) by the daughter of Dean Bradley of Westminster, sketches 
in picturesque fashion the Tennyson household on the Isle of Wight 
in the days when the poet’s sons were in their teens. The author 
recalls with gentle humor some of Tennyson’s characteristic traits 
and portrays with great charm the life of the young people, with 
some of their favorite diversions such as playing “Idylls of the King” 
in the poet’s favorite summer house. The book is daintily bound 
in green and gold and illustrated with portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tennyson and the boys. 

* * * 

Interest in the individuality of the Oxford colleges is shown 
by the new and most artistic little series of “College Monographs” 
of Oxford and Cambridge which are now being issued by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. (75 cents net). Of the Oxford colleges Magdalen, 
New, and Merton are already out and others will follow. They 
contain such antiquarian information as the lover of Oxford is 
eager to find and in addition give the visitor the right point of 
view of things modern, being illustrated with many sketches of 
characteristic features of the architecture of each college. 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL. 
FIRST WEEK. 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Oxfordshire” and “Oxford” to page 30. 
Required Books: Rational Living. Chapters IV, V and VI to pg. 78. 
SECOND WEEK. 

In THe CHauTauguan: “Oxford” concluded. 

Required Books: Rational Living. Chapter VI concluded. 

THIRD WEEK. 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: English Men of Fame: “Burne-Jones and 
the Pre-Raphaelites.” 

Required Books: Rational Living. Chapter VII. Literary Lead- 
ers of Modern England. Chapters XIX and XX. The chap- 
ters on Carlyle will be taken up in May. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Required Books: Literary Leaders of Modern England. Chap- 

ter XXL. Rational Living. Chapter VIII. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Map Review of Oxfordshire including neighboring towns referred 
to in Reading Journey article. 
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Oral Reports: Distinctive features of the following colleges with 
all available illustrations: Worcester, University, Merton, 
Broadgates. Balliol, und Hertford. (See Baedeker’s Great 
Britain, encyclopedias and books available in bibliography. ) 

Reading: Review with selections of Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” 
or from Richard Grant White’s “England without and With- 
in.” (See The Atlantic, 46:385.) 

Anecdotes of some famous Oxford men from the above colleges: 
Shelley, Samuel Johnson. Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Clough, 
DeQuincey. (See “Literary Landmarks of Oxford,” Lau- 
rence Hutton. Biographies of the above men and DeQuincey’s 
account of Oxford in his “Memorials and Other Papers.”) 

Discussion: Article on Augustine Birrell in this magazine. 

Review of Chapters ITV and V in Rational Living. 

Roll Call: Notes of personal experiences or of observations of 
those of others which illustrate the “suggestions for living” 
in Chapter VI, part 1. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Paper: The Methodist Movement in Oxford. (See encyclopedia 
articles and books on Wesley.) 

Oral Reports: Distinctive features of the following colleges with 
all available illustrations: Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New, All 
Souls, Lincoln, and Magdalen. 

Reading: Descriptions of social life at Oxford in Howell’s “Cer- 
tain Delightful English Towns,” James’ “Portraits of Places” 
or Davis’ “Undergraduate Life at Oxford.” (See references 
to these and magazine articles in bibliography. ) 

Informal Talks on: 1. How the Church of England was affected 
by its separation from Rome under Henry VIII. 2. The 
Cause and Result of the Tractarian Movement at Oxford. 
(See Green’s and other histories of England and articles in 
encyclopedias. ) 

Character Sketches: Newman, Keble, and Pusey. (See encyclo- 
pedias, biographies, and articles in the Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature.) 

Discussion of Chapter VI in Rational Living from page 78. It 
would be interesting in this connection to see how many of 
the “suggestions for living” can be illustrated from the lives 
or teachings of persons about whom we have been studying 
this year. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Brief Paper on Present-Day Requirements at Oxford: Examina- 
tions, degrees, fellowships, etc. (See Baedeker’s Great Britain, 
encyclopedias, etc.) 

Oral Reports: Distinctive features of Trinity, St. John’s, Brase- 
nose, Jesus, Corpus Christi, Christ Church, and Wadham and 
anecdotes of the men associated with them. (See Baedeker’s 
“Great Britain,” Hutton’s “Literary Landmarks,” etc.) 

Roll call: Answers to the question “If you could be escorted 
through Oxford by one of her famous sons whom would you 
choose and why?” 

Readin Review with selections of article on “An American 
R fies Scholar at Oxford.” Living Age 248:603, March 10, 
706. (A copy of this magazine can be secured by sending 
fifteen cents to The Living Age, 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass.) 

Discussion of Burne-Jones and Rossetti. Each member should 
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bring all available illustrations of their work. The “Masters 
in Art” include both artists. Pamphlets containing ten illus- 
trations and much useful material can be secured for 20 cents 
each from the Chautauqua Press. 

Reading: The Blessed Damozel. (See Library Shelf.) 

Review and Discussion of article on: Garden City Movement in 
this magazine. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Roll Call: Quotations from Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.” 

Reading: Selections from “Praeterita.” 

Review of article on Ruskin as an Oxford Lecturer. Century Mag- 
Gzine, 33 :590. : 

Reading: Significent incidents of Ruskin’s life. (See Colling- 
wood’s “Life of Ruskin,” “Praeterita.”) 

Review of “Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

Review of chapter VIII in Rational Living. 


7 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
NINETEENTH PROGRAM. 
Map Review of Oxfordshire including neighboring towns referred 
to in Reading Journey article. 
Reading : Selections from Matthew Arnold’s poem “The Scholar 


Discussion : Oxford versus Cambridge Poets as contrasted by An- 
drew Lang in article in Library Shelf. The acknowledged 
masterpieces of the poets mentioned might be listed for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Brief paper on Arthur Hugh Clough with reading from Matthew 
Arnold’s “Thyrsis.” This and the preceding poem refer to 
the region around Oxford. 

Discussion: The Pre-Raphaelites. (See article on Burne-Jones 
in this magazine. The “Masters in Art” series contains pam- 
phlets on both Burne-Jones and Rossetti with ten illustra- 
tions of the work of each. They can be secured from the 
Chautauqua Press for twenty cents each.) 

Reading: The Blessed Damozel (see Library Shelf). 

TWENTIETH PROGRAM. 

Papers: Oxford before the Reformation; Oxford during the 
Renaissance and Refornmtion. (See Oxford, Charles W. 
Boase. Green’s Short History of the English People and 
other works in bibliography.) 

Reading: From DeQuincey’s account of his Oxford experiences. 
(See bibliography. ) 

Oral Reports on the following colleges: Worcester, University, 
Merton, Broadgates, Balliol and Hertford—giving distinctive 
traits of each with all available illustrations. (See Baedeker 
and books by Lane, Boase, and Evans in bibliography.) 

Roll Call: Anecdotes of famous Oxford men from the above col- 
leges. (See Baedeker for list of men, also Literary Land- 
marks of Oxford and Library Shelf in this magazine.) 

TWENTY-FIRST PROGRAM. 

Paper: The Methodist Movement in Oxford. (See bibliography, 
also encyclopedia articles and books on Wesley.) 

Brief Report : The essential features of the “Tractarian Move- 
ment.” (See encyclopedias, ) 
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Character Sketches: Newman, Keble, and Pusey. (See encyclo- 

pedias, bibliographies, and the Warner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature.) 

Reading: J. R. Green’s acount of his boyhood at Oxford in “Let- 
ters of J. R. Green,” edited by Leslie Stephen; or from Howell’s 
“Certain Delightful English Towns;” Henry James’ “Portraits 
of Places;” Richard Grant White’s “England Without and 
Within.” R. H. Davis’ “Undergraduate Life at Oxford.” 

Oral Reports: Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New, All Souls, Lincoln and 
Magdalen—their distinctive traits. 

Roll Call: Anecdotes of famous men from these colleges. (See 
Literary Landmarks of Oxford.) 

TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAM. 

Oral Reports on Present Day Requirements at Oxford: Examina- 

tions, degrees, fellowships, etc. (See Baedeker and encyclo- 


pedias. ) 

Roll Call: Different aspects of the Social Life at Oxford as given 
by various writers (see books above mentioned). 

Oral Reports: Trinity, St. John’s, Brasenose, Jesus, Corpus Christi, 
Christ Church, and Wadham. 

Reading: Review with Selections from article “An American Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford.” Living Age 248:603-9, March 10, ’06. 

Discussion: Some of Oxford’s Present-Day problems (see Andrew 
Lang’s Oxford, Chapter “A General View;” Article on “Higher 
Education of Working Men,” Fortnightly Review, 86:247, 


August, '06. 
= 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON MARCH READINGS. 


1. Richard II. 2. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 3. Richard 
Neville. He sided with Yorkists, won many victories and held 
high positions. Turned Lancastrian and was overthrown by Ed- 
ward IV in 1471. 4. The Earl of Stratford was Chief Adviser 
of Charles I, accused by Commons of turning the sovereign against 
the people, etc. He was executed in 1641. 5. Some author- 
ities consider it the Forest of Ardennes in France, others 
the Midland Counties of England. As You Like It. 6. 
Henry IV, first and second parts, and in Merry Wives of Win- 
sor. 7. Attributed to Richard III in Shakespeare’s play during 
his defeat on Bosworth field. 8. In Scott’s Kenilworth the wife 
of the Earl of Leicester who divorced her and brought about her 
death. 9. An endowment for the chanting of masses often providing 
for a chapel to be built over the grave of the testator, for mass to 
be said for his soul and others whom he might specify. 10. In 
Winter’s Tale, a witty thieving pedlar. 11. The author of the 
penny post system in England which was introduced in 1840. 


“=P 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 
“I know you'll smile when you see me getting here on time,” 
laughed a Kentucky delegate famous for her late appearance at 
the Round Table, “but the fact is I’m practising James’ ‘Maxims 
on Habit.’ I had an ‘emotional prompting’ this morning to reach 
here at the proper hour and as our book said ‘seize the very first 
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possible opportunity to act in the direction of the habits you as- 
pire to gain.’ I ‘seized’ and here 1 am!” A member from a 
Minnesota village looked across at the Kentuckian with an amused 
glance. “My bugbear is fear,” she said. “I’ve been afraid of 
things all my life and I think I must look so. Fortunately I’ve 
a sense of humor and in desperate moments I’ve resorted to that 
homely advice of the poet: 


‘Brace up, brace up, dejected soul 
And strike a merrier jog, 

You’re not the only one that totes 
The butt end of the log.’ 


But IT hadn’t realized what ‘Rational Living’ tells us, that the un- 
conscious processes Of the body are hurtfully influenced by fear 
and that they are stimulated by the exercise of great emotions 
like hope and trust. So I’ve been experimenting also and I’ve 
really quieted down somre of my foolish fears by persistently think- 
ing about people and things which rouse my admiration.” 

At this point Pendragon called the Round Table to order. 
“You musn’t deprive the rest of us of the benefit of your experi- 
ences,” he said. “I suspected that we should hear from our fourth 
book at the Round Table and you will let me urge you to make 
the most of this extraordinarily stimulating little volume. It will 
hold some of us back and push others along. The important thing 
is not to miss its message. Try the card catalogue plan for quo- 
tations from the book, or have a note book or mark your copy 
and keep it where you can often see it but in any case use the 
book just as the gymnast does his dumb-bells—every day. And 
this reminds me while you are inspired to live rationally, you 
might look up an article in World’s Work for November by Dr. 
Gulick entitled ‘Perfect Working Health. You can get a copy of 
the magazine for.a quarter and it will be worth that to anybody 
who hasn’t yet discovered how to keep well.” , 

“I think President King’s emphasis upon the importance of 
possessing ‘A. considerable store of permanent interests’ appeals 
to us,” commented the delegate from New London, Ohio. “Our 
mrembers are doing good work and each in turn takes the responsi- 
bility of leadership. Four of our number are mothers with very 
young children, so we have a sort of kindergarten annex, the mem- 
bers of which seem to consider it advisable to let their mothers 
secure a ‘store of stable and worthy ends’ as our book says, and 
so we prosper. I’m delighted with the new form of THe CHautau- 
QUAN.” 

The Circle at Webster, South Dakota, reported itself as en- 
joying its seventh year of work with unabated pleasure. “I’m 
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inclined to think,” said the delegate, “that ‘consider relations’ is 
the aspect of ‘Rational. Living’ that as a circle we are putting into 
practice at present, although most of us are trying personal experi- 
ments on our own account. Occasionally a paper or a short article 
is read at the meetings but our members are such busy people that 
they find very little time for work outside of the required reading 
and feel that they get more benefit from our talks and discussions. 
We consult dictionaries and any works of reference we may happen 
to have and members are encouraged to express their opinions. 
Many good thoughts are brought out in this way. Let us hope 
that we are progressing towards ‘complete mental wakefulness’ 
which we are told must com: from ‘deliberation, self-control, and 
open-mindedness.’ ”’ 

“You must hear also from one of our 1910 circles,” said Pen- 
dragon as he introduced a delegate from South Dakota. “I might 
feel that our youth accounted in some measure for our zeal,” re- 
plied the Waubay member, “if I did not notice similar traits in 
the older circles. At all events we have most entertaining dis- 
cussions adding each time a paper or two presenting the history 
or literature of the period studied and sometimes having a reading 
or book review. A critic is appointed for each meeting and our 
two hours session is none too long.” 

“This reference to book reviews reminds me,” said an indi- 
vidual reader, “of a book that some of you certainly ought to re- 
view when we come to our study of Oxford. Fifty years ago chil- 
dren were brought up upon ‘Sanford and Merton’ but many of 
the younger generation don’t know this classic tale. Mr. Laurence 
Hutton in his Literary Landmarks gives an amusing account of 
the author, Mr. Thomas Day, whom he says is ‘take him for all- 
in-all perhaps the most diverting landmark in English Literature.’ ” 
“There are some other half forgotten books written by Oxford 
men,” said Pendragon, “which had great reputation in their day. 
I wonder how many of you know who wrote the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy, ‘Book of Martyrs, ‘Wealth of Nations,’ ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ ‘Essay on the Human Understanding,’ and the ‘In- 
goldsby Legends?’ But we must hear from more of our new circles. 
We have quite a Pennsylvatia delegation today.” 

The delegate from Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, next reported 
their circle jas without officers, meeting every two weeks, circulating 
their books, having a teacher for each meeting who served also 
as secretary, keeping records of quotations, etc., in a circle note- 
book. At Wellsboro, the circle started with eight members under 
the leadership of one of the city ministers, the plan being to meet 
at private houses and once a month to have a lecture at the church. 
At Ingram, Pa., seven members formed the nucleus of the circle 
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which had appointed leaders and a critic, the latter a college gradu- 
ate, but evidently open-minded enough to bear criticism! “We are 
not new,” remarked the delegate from: New Kensington, © “but 
though only a year old we are rather proud of our record as we 
have a circle of forty-five.” “For the benefit of some of the younger 
circles,” reported a member from Waynesburg, “I might say that 
we are holding our meetings once a week instead of once in two 
weeks as heretofore and we find the new plan much more satis- 
factory. I may mention that a college professor said to me not 
long ago that this year’s books had already been worth more than 
five dollars in her work. It is a pleasure to feel that Chautauqua 
can reciprocate the service of college men and women who gladly 
render frequent and valued help to circles.” 

“Before you leave Pennsylvania let me report, please, for 
the Grace Circle of Oil City,” said the secretary. “We have a 
splendid strong circle—twenty-two sets of books appeared at our 
first meeting and every member was prepared. We had a very 
interesting time comparing the American and English systems oi 
government and you can imagine how we worked over ‘Cymbe- 
line’ when I tell you that our president at one meeting handed out 
at random thirty quotations from Act I and no member failed to 
tell to whom, and to what events the quotation referred. 
We've tried having a Round Table this year and it works like a 
charm—only ours is square but it’s an immense improvement 
upon sitting in stiff rows. We meet in the church parlors so the 
table is large enough for us all and it’s surprising how taking the 
kinks out of our material backbones seems to lubricate our mental 
faculties! The bigger your circle is the more you need it. At 
least that is our experience.” 

The foreign mai] arriving just at this moment, Pendragon 
vpened a letter with a Turkish postmark. “From our reader, Miss 
Cole, in Bitlis, away off in the Caucasus. She is certainly a good 
illustration of class spirit. She finished all her four years’ course 
except two books which were lost on the way and so will have a 
special dispensation that she may still graduate with ’06. The closing 
of the British Vice Consulate for some months makes such compli- 
cations with mail matter that she feels unable to risk the course 
for this year. She says: 

I brought out with me a 1906 class pin which shows how firm 
was mry intention to keep with that class, but I did not then an- 
ticipate all these drawbacks. With such reading we keep in touch 
with the outside world. We don’t see many of our own race here, 
so books and papers have in a measure to take their places. We 


are three and a half days hard caravan travel from our nearest 
mission station where there are other Americans and Englishmen.’ 


“In this connection,” added Pendragon, “a recent letter from 
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Mrs. Gill, a wandering member of the Pioneer Class of ’82, will 
be of interest. She writes from Cairo and is planning to go up 
the Nile to the second Cataract and on to Khartum, stopping at 
Assouan six days and at Luxor two weeks on the return trip. We 
shall quite envy her the chance to see the wonderful new dam 
which you will remember is shown in the frontispiece of the No- 
vember CHAUTAUQUAN. She expects to ascend the Nile on the 
steamer Rameses the Great—at such a time as to have the full 
moon at Abu Simbel and at Luxor and Karnak. One can almost 
fancy the shade of the Great Pharaoh flitting along in company 
with such an expedition! She expresses great pleasure in the 
photographs of the New Hall of Philosophy and anticipates being 
at Chautauqua next summer for the quarter century celebration 
of the Class of ’82.” 

“These photographs,” Pendragon continued, “are contributed 
by our member from Norway, Mr. Olav Madshus. They are char- 
acteristic of the region and give us an impression of his surround- 
ings—one is a bit of landscape by the river Glommen and the other 
a picturesque little Norwegian saw-mill. Mr. Madshus says in 
his last letter: 

“Perhaps. you will be glad to hear that I have succeeded. in 
extending a line—Mr. Hans Sabo, of Arneburg, is a member of 
the Class of 1910. I have in preparation a lecture on Chautauqua 
and shall illustrate it with lantern slides. You may guess I am 
curious to know what my diploma will look like and especially 
if I shall have any seals. But whether or no, the four years’ work 
is done and I have had the greatest benefit from it.’” 

“I see,” commented Pendragon, as he ran through some re- 
cent letters, “that there is no falling off in circle enthusiasm even 
among those who cannot be with us. These reports from Kingfisher 
and Tecumseh, Oklahoma, can be summed up in the pithy sentence of 
the latter circle, ‘Oklahomans do nothing by halves.’ New and old 
circles in Oregon are very active. The Secretary at Mexico, Mis- 
souri, sends an admirable report. The members meet at homes 
and the hostess for the day is the leader. They have twenty-five 
enrolled and in noting the fact that two new circles have been 
formed in Mexico this fall, modestly say, ‘We are proud to think 
that ours is the first and may in some degree have brought the 
work before them.’ I regret that the circle at Hammmondsport, New 
York, is not represented here today. Their president’s letter shows a 
rather unusual grasp of the work and we shall hope for a detailed 
account at some time. Members of the Class of 1907 who are 
to be at Chautauqua this summer may count on meeting at least 
half a dozen members of the Stoddard Circle of Jamestown. This 
circle has added eight 1910's to its membership and so keeps its 
ranks full.” The pastor of a Congregational church at Wood- 
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lawn, New York, Dr. Bosworth, reported for the “All Around” 
Circle. After detailing its excellent organization he said, “We 
emphasize the value of reading aloud in the Circle, thus accus- 
toming the members to the use of the voice and also to correct 
pronunciation. A quiz on topics of general interest is a feature 
of the meeting from time to time.” 

“I was very much impressed,” said Pendragon, “with what 
one of our Rhodes Scholars at Oxford recently said. He was com- 
paring the preparation of an Oxford freshman with that of an 
American whose training covers more subjects. Of the English- 
man he said: 


“*His knowledge appears to have become an intimate part 
of him and less an acquirement to be lost in time. In his library 
in addition to his text books will be found many works by such 
authors as Ruskin, Browning, Emerson, Darwin, Ibsen, and Mat- 
thew Arnold—a heterogeneous array of celebrities in truth, but 
all men of such profundity of mind that an interest in them be- 
tokens much. The very home life of the ordinary young Eng- 
lishman of the upper class affords more opportunities and encour- 
agement for extensive reading than is the case with his American 
cousin.’ 


“T often feel as if I could tell at a glance the American fami- 
lies who read aloud at home and those who do not. Certain books 
I shall always associate with cozy hours at home or at a friend’s 
house, where the family were in the habit of reading together. 
Many young people who do not read easily will listen with delight 
to books which they would hardly undertake themselves. The circle 
can do a great work in training us to save the day for some rest- 
less boy or girl who has to be lured into the paths of literature.” 

“May our Ruskin circle of -Red Bank, New Jersey, say 
that we approve of the good example of the Woodlawn Circle?” 
remarked a delegate, “and mention that we have forty-five mem- 
bers this year. We are more than pleased with the course and 
everybody is taking hold with unusual] interest.” “There is a new 
circle at Curtis, Nebraska, I notice,” said Pendragon, as he re- 
ferred to the card catalogue, “which reports fifteen members and 
a fine start. They have a special leader and will be represented 
at the Round Table at the earliest possible date. At Upland and 
Lincoln and Beatrice and Broken Bow also in the same state the 
Chautauquans are burning their midnight oil to good purposes. An 
individual reader from Argyle, Wisconsin, who shows what can 
be done even without the stimulus of a circle writes: ‘This is my 
second year in the Chautauqua work, and I am ejoying it immrense- 
ly, the more because we have so little else of a literary nature. I 
am especially enjoying the English Year and have kept up my read- 
ing faithfully, having read the book on English Government twice 
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and answered the review questions fully in writing. I am read- 
ing Wordsworth’s poems now, many for the first time, and learning 
many of the shorter ones.’” 

Pendragon introduced as the closing speaker a member from 
the circle at the Center—Chautauqua. “We are not heavily 
equipped with library facilities,” cheerfully responded the Chautauqua 
delegate, “our comnrunity is small and the rain has descended upon 
us with frequency and enthusiasm this winter, but our A. M. Martin 
Circle is too well seasoned to be daunted by such trifling obstacles 
and it’s really surprising how much our members find in the way 
of supplementary material with the limited resources at our com- 
mand. We've studied Shakespeare with great delight and as the 
circle has not only an admirable leader but a wide-awake mem- 
bership of both men and women with varied talents, map reviews, 
some capital papers and illustrative readings have been features of 
our programs and our discussions are frequent and spirited.” 


News Summary 


DOMESTIC. 

January 3.—Congress reassembles and the Senate discusses 
the Brownsville affair and the discharge of the colored troops by 
the President. 

10.—Senate: Mr. La Follette’s bill to limit the working hours 
of railway employes to sixteen a day, is passed. 

15.—Senate: The nominations of G. B. Cortelyou to be Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, James R. Garfield to be Secretary of the 
Interior, George Von L. Meyer to be Postmaster-General, and Her- 
bert Knox Smith to be Commissioner of Corporations are con- 
firmed. : 

17—The Ohio River flood reaches the highest stage for many 
years. Traffic is abandoned and thousands of people are rendered 
homeless. 

23.—T. P. Shonts resigns his position as chief of the Panama 
Canal Commission. 


FOREIGN. 


January 5.—Baroness Burdett-Coutts is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

15.—Kingston, Jamaica, is almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake and the fire which succeeds. Over one thousand persons are 
reported killed and $25,000,000 worth of property destroyed. 

18.—American troops aid in patrolling Kingston, Jamaica. In 
the first of the new Russian elections the radicals win. 

20.—Governor Swettenham of Jamaica orders Admiral Davis 
and United States forces to withdraw from the island. 


OBITUARY. 


January 3.—Ernest Howard Crosby, author and cial reform r. 
8—Shah of Persia. 
24.—Senator R. A. Alger of Michigan. 








